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THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF THE NUT BROWN MAID. 


We cannot help thinking, that Profes- 
sor Child, by the publication of his excel- 
lent collection of “ English and Scottish 
Ballads,” has performed an acceptable 
service to all admirers of antique and 
original poetry. It is the pioneer effort, 
by an American, to introduce to his coun- 
trymen in a comprehensive form, this cu- 
rious, interesting and now voluminous 
literature. The reception which it is des- 
tined to meet remains undecided, and is 
mingled with uncertainty. 

It has been said, with more truth than 
fiction, that the American people are de- 
ficient in strong attachments for what is 
venerable; or rather, that they lack ven- 
eration for old things, merely because 
they are old. This want of a character- 
istic, so universal to the rest of mankind, 
is the result of circumstances which sur- 
round them in all their pursuits,—and 
whatever their social position, Every 
object about them is new ; Jaws, institu- 
tions, government, peoples. Their inland 
seas and mighty rivers; their primeval 
woods and luxuriant soils ; the great con- 
tinent, on whose bosom they have reared 
their homes,—all have a newness and a 
freshness which can be found under no 
other sky. Besides, individuals, whose 
energies are expended in hewing down 
forests and in building up cities in the 
wilderness, and whose daily toils are ac- 
companied by privations, opposed by ob- 
stacles, and environed by dangers, have 
little leisure for contemplation or for 
looking back, A reason, perhaps as po- 
tent, may also be discovered in the fact, 
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that they claim no long line of ancestry, 
around whose names and memories the 
frosts of time have clustered from age to 
age. Thus the tendency of the outward 
world is to render them active—to make 
them self-reliant, and to wed them to the 
present; whilst that of the inward is to 
shut out the past, unless a connection can 
be traced with the real and the practical. 

Hence, it is hardly to be expected that 
the “Old Ballads” will take as deep a 
hold upon the popular heart in this coun- 
try as they have taken in the British Isles ; 
or the lay of the Niebelungen has in Ger- 
many, or the songs of the Provincials in 
France. Indeed, it is questionable whe- 
ther Americans can be aroused to enthu- 
siasm by any poetry that is not rendered 
eminently attractive by the didactic style, 
or that is destitute of the brilliant and 
life-like graces of the drama, or that fails 
to sustain with even wing the lofty 
flights of the great epics; and vastly 
smaller is the probability that they will 
become deeply enamoured of a poetry 
which, in language and the structure of 
its verse, is obsolete; which is hallowed 
by no remembrances, and linked with no 
associations of theirs; which tends to il- 
lustrate no era of their civilization, and 
which delineates neither scenes nor inci- 
dents, nor persons, with which they are 
familiar. Nevertheless we have faith to 
believe that they can respect strong ideas 
and manly words, even when clothed in 
the rugged old dialect of the ‘‘ North 
Countrie ;” that they can appreciate what 
is beautiful, love what is loveable, and 
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honour what is generous and chivalric ; 
and if so, that they can warm into a feel- 
ing akin to reverence for these poetical 
waifs which have been gathered along 
the paths of the centuries, and cherish 
as precious reliques some of these golden 
sands which have been picked up amid 
the weltering wastes of the iron ages. 

The “Old Ballads ” have merits pecu- 
liarly and exclusively their own. They 
are, in many respects, the best interpe- 
ters of the times in which they were com- 
posed, and recited to wondering listeners, 
that the industry of posterity has drawn 
from the treasury of the past. The chron- 
iclers, in dull, cold prose, detail with ex- 
treme minuteness the martial exploits of 
steel-clad warriors and of gallant knights; 
the carnage of battle fields, the overthrow 
of dynasties, and all that pertains to the 
ruling powers in the State; but the ‘‘Bal- 
lads” open the curtain to the scenes be- 
hind. They speak in the language, 
breathe the spirit, indicate the civiliza- 
tion, and reflect the prevailing ideas of 
the nation. They abound, too, in roman- 
tic traditions—in family legends— in mar- 
vellous adventures, and in curious inci- 
dents, which have either escaped the vigi- 
lence, or were beneath the dignity of the 
chroniclers. The dialect in which they 
are formed, though often harsh and un- 
musical, has a freedom, a simplicity, a 
directness, and occasionally, a beauty and 
# grandeur that far excels the contempo- 
raneous prose writers, and which many 
of the moderns have not reached. If 
love, or hate, or courage, or despair, or 
any other sentiment or passion is depict- 
ed, the idea is prominent, and the lan- 
guage bold, concise and. pointed. One 
very striking feature is the absence of all 
mincing and quibling—all gloss and glit- 
ter, or the shading of a strong thought, 
for the sake of a sonorous word or a 
well-turned period. 

Among the ballads in Professor Child’s 
edition, the most unique in plan, the 
most complete in execution, the most ori- 
ginal in conception, the most harmonious 
in versification, and the most dramatic 
in dialogue, is the ‘‘ Not Brown Mayd.” 
The name of its author is buried in utter 
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oblivion. There is not even a floating 
tradition concerning him upon which crit- 
icism or antiquarian ardour can rest a 
speculation or a surmise. The Ashmo- 
lean, the Bodleian, the Pepsyan and other 
collections of rare and curious vestiges 
of the olden time have been searched in 
vain by archeologists for some trace of 
him and of his manuscript, of a date an- 
terior to its appearance in print. These 
researches have resulted only in the dis- 
covery, that in 1502, and again in 1521, 
the Nut Brown Maid was published in a 
work called “‘ Arnold’s Chronicle, or Cus- 
toms of London.” “This,” says Mr. 
Thomas Warton, in his elegant History 
of English Poetry, “is perhaps the most 
heterogeneous and multifarious miscella- 
ny that ever existed. The collector sets 
out with a catalogue of mayors and sher- 
iffs, the customs and charters of the city 
of London. Soon afterwards we have 
receipts to pickle sturgeon, to make vine- 
gar, ink and gun-powder; how to raise 
parsley in an hour; the arts of brewery 
and soap-making ; an estimate of the liv- 
ings in London; an account of the last 
visitation of Saint Magnus Church, the 
weight of Essex cheese, and a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey. The Not Brown Mayd 
is introduced between an estimate of 
some subsidies paid into the Exchequer, 
and directions for buying goods in Flan- 
ders. In a word, it seems to have been 
this compiler’s plan, by way of making 
up a volume, to print together all the no- 
tices and papers, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, which he could amass of every sort 
and subject.” Professor Child, without 
naming his authority, observes: ‘‘ There 
is said to be at Oxford a list of books, of- 
fered for sale at that place in 1520, among 
which is the Not Brown Mayd, price one 
penny.” If this assertion be authentic, 
and we have no reason to question it, this 
ballad was published either between the 
periods mentioned above, or previously in 
aseparate volume. Henceforth, down to 
1575, the history of the Nut Brown Maid 
is completely obscured in the excitements 
and controversies upon the subject of reli- 
gion, which agitated England during 
the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary and 
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Edward VI., and the earlier years of 
the Queenly Elizabeth. In that year, 
Laneham, who was an eye-witness, in 
describing the ‘ princely pleasures ” 
which attended Elizabeth’s visit at Ken- 
ilworth Castle, mentions Captain Cox as 
one who has “ great oversight in matters 
of story,” and who has at “his fingers’ 
ends” a great number of ballads, among 
which are “ the Serjeant and Frier, Colyn 
Clout, and the Nutbrown Maid.” That 
it should be found in such company, and 
at such a time, evinces the appreciation 
in which it was held, and affords an in- 
ference, that it had not been forgotten 
during the preceding half century, though 
all traces of it have been lost. 

With the closing years of the long 
reign of Elizabeth, the Minstrels ceased 
to receive encouragement from the great, 
or protection from the laws. They were, 
in direct terms, denounced by act of Par- 
liament, and ever afterwards, so long as 
they existed, were a prescribed, thrift- 
less, and vagrant race; emerging, occa- 
sionally, from ale-houses and dark alleys 
_into the sunshine. But their occupation 
was gone, and the oblivion which over- 
took them was not slow in overwhelming, 
in a great measure, the ballads and me- 
trical romances they were accustomed to 
recite. There were political causes, too, 
which tended to banish from the minds 
of men what the refinements of society 
had rendered unfashionable. The Refor- 
mation had wrought other changes than 
freedom from papistical thraldom. It 
had unfettered thought; but it had en- 
gendered a puritanic furor which was 
wild and fierce, and which tolerated no 
learning outside of the Scriptures. A 
citizen soldiery, who sang Psalms to the 
music of the fife and drum, and held 
prayer meetings on battle fields, may be 
regarded as the representatives of a ma- 
jority class who deemed all secular poetry 
as profane. With the exception of Mil- 
ton—the sweep of whose majestic pinions 
was broad as the blue ether—no one, at 
that day, had the taste to admire the old 
ballads, or the moral courage to acknow- 
ledge it. Upon the downfall of puritan- 
ism came the Restoration and its new 


style of poetry—witty, flippant, graceful, 
versatileand immoral. Then rapidly fol- 
lowed the Revolution, which expelled an 
English monarch from his throne and 
crowned a stranger in his place. Whilst 
important and interesting events like 
these were transpiring—all of which 
were novel, and many of which were 
startling, it is not “wonderful that the 
Nut Brown Maid slumbered unnoticed 
on the shelves of libraries for the space 
of one hundred and thirty-two years. 
With the repose which succeeded these 
stirring times, the attention of scholars 
was turned to the older literature. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in 1707 the Nut 
Brown Maid was reprinted inthe “Muses’ 
Mercury for June,” and introduced to 
the public by a little “ Essay on the old 
English Poets and Poetry.” This writer 
ingeniously maintains, that the poem 
which he deems worthy of so much dis- 
tinction, is “near three hundred years 
old.” This is Dr. Percy’s account of its 
revival. In Professor Child’s edition of 
the works of Mathew Prior, it is stated 
that the aforesaid essayist, “‘ conjectures 
that it was written about the year 1472,” 
Mr. Warton says “it was revived in the 
year 1707,” in a collection called the 
“Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for 
the Curious,” and prefaced by a little es- 
say on our ancient poets and poetry, in 
which it is said to have been “ three hun- 
dred [years] old.” 

Prior himself, who had such an admi- 
ration for this old ballad, that he made it 
the ground-work of his beautiful poem, 
of “Henry and Emma;” and who first 
met with it in the “ Muses’ Mercury,” 
asserts in the edition of his works pub- 
lished in 1718, that its origin is coeval 
with the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In this opinion he is supported 
by Wanly, Secretary to the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who enjoyed, in his day, an envia- 
ble reputation as an industrious antiqua- 
ry and an acute critic. It was not until 
“ Prolusions or Select Pieces of Antient 
Poetry ” was published in 1760 that any 
misgivings existed of the truth of these 
suppositions. The editor of that collec- 
tion infers from an “ identity of rythmus 
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and orthography, and an affinity of words 
and phrases, that this poem ” was written 
subsequently to Sir Thomas More’s 
“Jest of the Serjeant and Frier,” which 
appeared about the year 1500. Warton, 
who had previously agreed with Prior, 
that it was older by a century, changed 
his opinion, partly by the force of this 
reasoning, and partly because “there is 
hardly an obsolete word, or that requires 
a glossary in the whole piece ; and many 
parts of Surrey and Wyatt [who wrote 
several years later] are much more diffi- 
cult to be understood.” Mr. Hallam, 
who has been justly esteemed the most 
impartial of historians, and the most ju- 
dicious of commentators, has thrown the 
weight of his great name upon the same 
side. Bishop Percy, on the contrary, 
while combatting in some pertinent ob- 
servations, these arguments, as entirely 
inconclusive with his usual modesty and 
caution, is inclined to a middle ground, 
without venturing to state the process by 
which he has attained his conclusions. 

It oceurs to us, that the similarity of 
style and othography, which exists be- 
tween the poem of Sir Thomas More 
and that of the Nut Brown Maid, is no 
satisfactory objection to the greater an- 
tiquity of the latter. In the absence of 
authority to the contrary, it is quite as 
possible, and may be as readily believed, 
that Sir Thomas More, who was remark- 
able for his excellent taste in literature, 
adopted the peculiar construction of the 
versification, in the Nut Brown Maid, as 
that the author of that poetical gem bor- 
rowed it from him. Indeed, deservedly 
great as is the fame of that eminent 
scholar, and wise and just man, it must 
be conceded, by the most enthusiastic of 
his admirers, that he possessed the gift of 
high poetry in a limited degree. So con- 
scious was he of this defect, that he 
ceased to indulge in verse-making with 
his juvenile years. A mere boy, as he 
was, in 1500, he would be more likely to 
imitate a style which was captivating to 
his fancy, than to originate one for him- 
self. The reasoning, based upon the 
identity of orthography, is equally faulty. 
The art of printing was introduced into 
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England, by Caxton, in 1477,—just 
twenty-five years anterior to the appear- 
ance of the Nut Brown Maid in Arnold’s 
Chronicle. It can hardly be supposed, 
that at so early a period in the business 
of book-making,—when neither the pros- 
ody nor the idioms of the language were 
understood and defined,—when, as a 
vehicle of written thought, it was a stran- 
ger to the larger portion of the popula- 
tion, that the triple task of learning to 
read print and to spell, and then define 
words, would be voluntarily imposed, 
at the same time, upon his readers, by a 
shrewd and sensible printer and biblio- 
pole. Itis far more likely that sucha 
publisher, however antique or harsh, or 
rugged might be the language of the 
manuscript before him, would, in com- 
mitting it to the press, adapt its orthogra- 
phy to the capacity of those from whom 
he expected to derive his profits. By 
this simple process, which is not uncom- 
mon even now, the orthography of the 
Nut Brown Maid may have been trans- 
formed into a garb comparatively modern. 
In a similar way its obsolete terms may, 
have been omitted, and others of equal 
beauty and force substituted without im- 
pairing the sense or changing the rhyme, 
or disturbing the fulness, the freshness, 
or the finish of the poem. A fact, not 
less cogent and convincing, exists in the 
amelioration which the English language 
had undergone nearly a half century be- 
fore. On this point Mr. Hallam, in his 
“History of the Literature of Europe,” 
observes: “In following the line of our 
old writers, in verse and prose, we find 
the old obsolete English to have gone 
out of use about the accession of Ed- 
ward IV.” After particularising dif- 
ferent works in poetry and prose, he fur- 
ther remarks, “that one is hardly sensi- 
ble that he reads these books much less 
fluently than those of modern times.” 

It is also difficult to believe that in an 
age when political literature was exceed- 
ingly limited, and when the composition 
of a poem was a high achievement; an 
age which has produced but three names 
—Hawes, Barkley and Skelton—whose 
genius in poetry deserve the slightest re- 
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membrance, that so remarkable a pro- 
duction as the Nut Brown Maid, if its 
origin and publication were simultaneous, 
should have excited no inquiry and 
awakened no curiosity with regard to its 
fortunate author. No writer of that 
period, nor during the whole reign of 
Henry VII., has left any memorial of 
his muse at all comparable to this, either 
in its natural graces or artificial adorn- 
ments. 

There is another historical truth worthy 
of remembrance. With rare exceptions 
none of the Old Ballads have recognised 
authors, They were usually treated as a 
kind of drift-wood, thrown upon the 
stream of literature, which any one could 
appropriate in whole or in part, as his 
interest or inclination might prompt. 
This peculiarity does not belong to those 
productions which emanated with a view 
to the press in the infancy of the print- 
ing art. Vanity, ambition, the hope of 
fame, and the prospect of immediate 
profit conspired to induce authors to em- 
blazon conspicuously on their volumes 
their names and the particular merits of 
their works. Besides, the old minstrels 
never designed their rhymes for print, and 
seldom, if ever, reduced them to writing. 
Their recitations were from memory, and 
their communications altogether oral. 
In forming their verses for the ear instead 
of the eye, they placed the accent arbi- 
trarily to suit the measure, or the rhyme. 
There were also particular words and 
idioms which they used, as well as in 
some instances, a peculiar orthography, 
which cannot be found in the writings of 
poets of a higher class. Their style is 
marked by this same distinction. All 
these peculiarities and distinguishing 
features are to be traced in eight different 
versions of the Nut Brown Maid now be- 
fore us. They only vanished when print- 
ing became general and the minstrel char- 
acter had changed. When these coinci- 
dences, are added to the fact that Ar- 
nold himself is silent; that all contempo- 
raneous records are silent; that all suc- 
ceeding writers of the century which fol- 
lowed are void of the slightest allusion 
to the author, or the date of its produc- 
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tion, it is certainly not a strained con- 
clusion which places the paternity of the 
Nut Brown Maid back into those thick 
mists which surrounded the introduction 
of printing into England. 

We, therefore, venture to differ with 
some of the able authorities whom we 
have cited, and unhesitatingly express 
the opinion, that it was composed not 
much later than 1480 or 1485. That this 
Opinion is not wholly unsustained, we 
have already negatively shewn. There are 
some affirmative reasons which may still 
be urged. About this period the metrical 
romances were in such favour that they 
were recited at all entertainments of the 
nobility and of the common people. The 
minstrels were not only encouraged, pa- 
tronised, and made welcome wherever 
they appeared, but were the favourites of 
royalty—enjoyed special immunities and 
privileges—had the protection of charters, 
elected their own governors, held their 
own court sects, and enacted their own 
laws. Such peculiar and extensive bene- 
factions were well calculated to confer 
dignity upon the order, and to stimulate 
its members in those studies most likely 
to please and most necessary to success. 
These were music and poetry. In those 
arts they occasionally attained a rare 
perfection for so rude an age. And yet, 
rude as was the age, there were taste and 
refinement enough to value what was 
beautiful in poetry and to reward its 
authors. As an evidence of the truth of 
this assertion, it may be mentioned, that 
among the earliest publications of Caxton 
are to be found the poetical works of 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate,-—all of 
whom had preceded him on the stage of 
action near a century. Such, indeed, 
was the favour in which the works of the 
former was regarded, and such the ex- 
alted integrity of this father of printing, 
that he actually published a second 
yersion, to use his own words, “for to 
satisfy the auctor, whereas tofore I 
erred in hurting, and defaming his book, 
in divers places, in some things that he 
never said ne made, and leaving out 
many things that he made which been 
requisite to be set in it.” 
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Our hypothesis concerning the period 
when the Nut Brown Maid was com- 
posed, will be further supported and 
illustrated by ascertaining, as far as the 
dim lights which guide us will allow, 
who were the hero and heroine whom the 
author intended to portray. Mr. Whita- 
ker, in his history of Craven, assumes 
that the man was no other nor less a 
personage than the wild Henry Clifford, 
who succeeded his father, in 1523, as the 
Eleventh Baron Clifford, and who was 
afterwards created the first Earl of Cum- 
berland. Unfortunately for this plausible 
conjecture, it has been established be- 
yond controversy by Dibdin, in his 
Edition of Arnold’s Chronicle, (1811,) 
that the compilation bearing that name 
was originally published in 1501 or 2. 
At that time Henry Clifford, the wild, 
had hardly reached the tenth year of his 
age. A comparison of these dates, with- 
out reference to the question of the an- 
tiquity of the Ballad, or the want of con- 
gruity in the history of the poetical hero 
and that of this adventurous Lord in 
character and pursuits, is sufficient to 
convince the most incredulous that no 
foundation exists for such a surmise. 
Unsupported us we are by any readings 
of history, or any speculations of criti- 
cism with which we have met, in our 
judgment, the real hero of the Ballad is 
Henry Clifford, father of Henry the wild, 
and usually designated the Shepherd 
Lord. His whole life is a romance, and 
almost a myth. He was the eldest son 
and heir of John, who, from his com- 
plexion, was called the Blackfaced Clif- 
ford, whose memory is execrable, and 
whose “name glows with a fierce red in 
the page of history.” Being a bitter 
partisan of the House of Lancaster, he 
early espoused the cause of Henry 
VI. in the War of the Roses. At the 
battle of Wakefield, by accident the Earl 
of Rutland, son of the Duke of York, 
and brother of Edward, who was not 
long after crowned King, fell into his 
hands—then a mere boy, between twelve 
and fifteen years of age. Unmoved by 
the tears and the youth of his prisoner, 
and unawed by his high lineage, he 
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struck, with his own hand, a dagger into 
the heart of the unoffending Earl. With- 
in three months, (March, 1461,) this vin- 
dictive assassin perished on the field of 
Toutou. That bloody rencontre elevated 
Edward to the throne. One of the first 
acts of the new reign was fatal to the 
House of the Blackfaced Clifford. An 
Attainder corrupted his blood, forfeited 
his large estates to the Crown, and ren- 
dered his children outcasts and refugees. 
The very lives of the latter were in in- 
cessant danger. Henry, then only seven 
years of age, the better to conceal his 
identity, was placed with a shepherd in 
Yorkshire, who had married one of the 
servants of the family. This confidential 
friend claimed and treated him as his 
son. In the rustic garb under which he 
was disguised, and the rude life which he 
thus led, his concealment was complete 
for about seven years. The suspicion of 
Government having been in some way 
excited, his mother, who had secretly re- 
tained the most watchful guardianship 
over her unfortunate boy, had him re- 
moved, (1468,) for ampler security, with 
the shepherd and his family, into the 
mountains of Cumberland, and near to 
the Scottish Border. 

Although the youth and early man- 
hood of the young Clifford were thus 
passed, as Wordsworth poetically says, 
among 


“ Crags, woodlands, waterfalls and rills,” 


the cultivation of his mind could not 
have been entirely neglected. A _let- 
ter to some member of the govern- 
ment, written in the latter part of his 
life, in which he conveys a melancholy 
picture of the habits and character of 
his son, is still extant. It is evidently 
not the production of an unlettered per- 
son. His taste for alchemy, astronomy, 
architecture, and retired contemplation, 
after his restoration to the titles and es- 
tates of his ancestors, likewise evince 
this truth. This event took place imme- 
diately after the accession of Henry VII. 
in 1485—the Shepherd Lord having at- 
tained the age of thirty-one. 
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Lord Clifford married Anne, only 
daughter of Sir John St. John, who was 
himself the only son of Sir Oliver St. 
John, Baron of Bletsho, and Margaret 
Beauchamp, of the Warwick family. 
Whether this marriage was solemnized 
whilst Lord Clifford was still under the 
ban of the law, or after his restoration, 
we have been unable to discover. The 
grandmother of the Lady Anne, by a 
second marriage with John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, had an only daugh- 
ter, Margaret, who was married to Ed- 
ward of Haddam, Earl of Richmond. 
To him she bore an only son, who, after 
the victory of Bosworth, became King 
Henry VII. His claim to the crown 
of England was originally derived solely 
through his mother, who had her title 
from her father, as grandson of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. An idea 
may be formed of the illustrious blood of 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, from 
the remarks of Bishop Fisher, in his 
funeral sermon upon her. “ That what 
by Lynege, what by affinite, she had 
thirty Kings and Queens, within the four 
digne of marryage unto her; besides 
Erles, Markyses, Dukes and Princes.” 

Thus it will be seen that the bride of 
Lord Clifford was nearly allied to the 
new king regnant, and not his “ cousin 
german,” as Sir Bernard Burke states 
in his “ Romance of the Aristocracy.” 
She had, however, a long line, both pa- 
ternal and maternal, of noble ancestry. 
In addition to close consanguinity with 
some of the greatest families of the king- 
dom, she was no remote descendant from 
the Duke of Warwick, who had receiv- 
ed the highest honour that had ever been 
confirmed by any English sovereign on 
a subject: having been crowned king 
of the Isle of Wight,—Henry VI. placing 
the crown upon his head with his own 
hands. 

Three of the stanzas in the Nut Brown 
Maid, mention the degree of the hero 
and of the heroine. As they are ex- 
tremely pertinent we quote them: 


SHE. 


“Tf ye take hede, it is no nede, such words 
to say by me, 

For oft ye prayed and long assayed, or I 
you loved pardé, 

And though that I, of ancestry, a Baron’s 
daughter be, - 

Yet have you proved how I you loved, a 
squyre of low degree, 

And ever shall, what so befall; to dye 
therefore anone, 

For in my mind, of all mankind, I love 
but you alone. 


HE. 


“A Baron’s child, to be begyled! it werea 
curséd dede; 

To be fello’we with an outlawe ; Almighty 
God forbide ; 

Yea, better were the poor squyére, alone 
to forest yede, 

Than you should say, another day, that by 
my cursed dede, 

Ye were betrayed ; wherefore good mayd 
the best rede that I can, 

Is, that I to the green-wood go, alone a 
banished man.” 


AGAIN HE SAYS. 


“Ye shall not nede, further to drede, I will 
not disparage, 

You (God defende) syth you descend, of 
so great lynage, 

Now understand, to Westmoreland, which 
is my heritage, 

I will you bringe ; and with aring, by way 
of marryage, 

I will you take, and lady make, as shortly 
as I can; 

Thus have you won an Erly’s son, and 
not a banished man.” 


Thus we think it will be readily seen 
that the coincidences in the history of 
the Shepherd Lord, and the hero of the 
Ballad are many and striking. Both 
have the Borough Westmoreland for 
a “heritage,”’—both in their disguise 
claim an humble station—the one a 
shepherd for his parent, and the other 
is a squire of low degree ; both are 
outlawed; both are banished men ; 
both live in the “‘greenwood ;” both love 
a Baron’s daughter,—a lady of “ great 
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lynage.” The rank which the lover con- 
cedes to the Nut Brown Maid, points 
with something like precision, to the 
Lady Anne; for, as we have showed, 
she was of a family of more pretension 
than that of ordinary nobility. It indi- 
cates a more exalted position than he 
himself possesses, and an ancestry to 
which even the ancient and proud House 
of Clifford must yield the precedence. 

There is one objection which militates 
against the hypothesis we have advanced, 
and which is afforded by the Ballad it- 
self. The heir of Westmoreland, as de- 
scribed by the poet, claims that he is an 
“Erly’sson.” Now, the Cliffords, though 
ennobled, as early as 1299, never reached 
to the dignity of Earls until Henry the 
Wild was created Earl of Cumberland 
by Henry VIII. They were previously 
Barons, of great wealth, of powerful con- 
nexions, and distinguished on many a 
field of blood, without having been the 
special favourites of royalty. But at the 
period when the Nut Brown Maid was 
composed, the shades of distinction which 
separate the different orders of nobility, 
were not 30 well defined as now. Ba- 
rons had a right to a seat in Parliament 
by virtue of their baronies ; whilst Earls 
were awarded no such privilege, unless 
they owned landed property. Both titles 
were frequently united in the same per- 
son, and anciently, every peer of supe- 
rior rank combined them. The term 
Lord, even at this day, is used to desig- 
nate a peer of the realm, whether Duke, 
Earl, Marquis, Viscount or Baron. It 
is therefore not certain that the poet had 
a clear idea of the true distinction be- 
tween an Earl and a Baron; or if he 
did, he may have been ignorant of the 
fact that the Cliffords were only Ba- 
rons; or more probable still he may not 
have known that the Barony of West- 
moreland and the Earldom of Westmore- 
land ran in different channels. 

But there remains another strong rea- 
son, which may have produced confu- 
sion in the mind of the author. It is 
this : In those times every Earl had his 
vice-comes or sheriff: to whom belonged, 
in person, the government of the county. 


The Ancient Ballad of the Nut Brown Maid. 
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The Cliffords were themselves, both in 
the male and female line, possessed of 
the hereditary right to the sheriffalty of 
Westmoreland ; the office being attached 
to the Barony. There is scarcely a sim- 
ilar instance in English history, 

To the Ballad itself, too much praise 
cannot be awarded. Asa picture of the 
devotedness, the constancy, and the un- 
selfish nature of the love of woman, it 
cannot be surpassed. In all that has 
been written upon that subject, both in 
poetry and prose, we doubt if a stronger, 
more graphic, or more devoted instance 
can be found than the Nut Brown Maid 
exhibits. Dangers, difficulties, priva- 
tions, sufferings, the loss of station and 
estate, the reproaches of the world, the 
surrender of home and kindred, and, 
above all, the presence of a favoured 
rival, she is ready to encounter, that she 
may be the companion of the man who 
has now her maiden heart. Only one 
pang crosses her faithful breast, and that 
is so tender, regretful, and woman-like, 
that we cannot forbear transcribing it : 


“Oh, my swete mother, before all other, 
for you I have most drede, 

But now adieu! I must ensue, when for- 
tune doth me lede.” 


Three quarters of a century ago, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, wrote an admirable cri- 


tique upon this Ballad. He has entered 
so fully into the spirit of the author, and 
the sentiments of the lover and his mis- 
tress, that he has left nothing to be 
added : ‘‘ Whoever,” observes he, “ was 
the original inventor of this little dra- 
matic dialogue, he has shown no common 
skill in contriving a plan which power- 
fully detains our attention, and interests 
the passions, by a constant succession of 
suspense and pleasure, of anxiety and 
satisfaction. Betwixt hopes perpetually 
disappointed and solicitude perpetually 
relieved, we know not how to determine 
the event of a debate, in which new 
difficulties continue to be raised, and are 
almost as soon removed. In the midst 
of this vicissitude of feelings, a striking 
contrast of character is artfully formed, 
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and uniformly supported between the 
seeming unkindness of the man, and the 
unconquerable attachment and fidelity of 
the woman, whose amiable compliance 
unexpectedly defeats every objection, and 
continually furnishes new matter for our 
love and compassion. At length our 
fears subside in the triumph of suffering 
innocence and patient sincerity, The 
MAN whose hard speeches had given us 
so much pain, suddenly surprises us 
with a change of sentiment, and becomes 
equally an object of our admiration and 
esteem. In the disentanglement of this 
distressful tale, we are happy to find that 
all his cruelty was tenderness, and his 
inconstancy the most invariable truth ; 
his levity an ingenious artifice, and his 
perversity the friendly disguise of the 
firmest affection. He is no longer an 
unfortunate exile,—the profligate com- 
panion of the thieves and ruffians of the 
forest, but an opulent Earl of Westmore- 
land and promises, that the lady who 
is a Baron’s daughter, and whose con- 
stancy he had proved by such a series of 
embarrassing propusals, shall instantiy be 
made the partner of his riches and his 
honours. Nor should we forget to com- 
mend the invention of the poet in imag- 
ining the modes of trying the lady’s pa- 
tience, and in feigning so many new sit- 


uations,-which at the same time open 
a way to description, and to a variety of 
new scenes and images. 

“T cannot help observing here, by the 
way, that Prior has misconceived and es- 
sentially marred his poet’s design by 
softening the sternness of the man, which 
could not be intended to,admit of any 
degree of relaxation. Henry’s hypoc- 
risy is not characteristically nor con- 
sistently sustained. He frequently talks 
in too respectful and complaisant a style. 
Sometimes he calls Emma, my tender 
maid, and my beauteous Emma; he fond- 
ly dwells on the ambrosial plenty of her 
flowing ringlets, gracefully wreathed with 
variagated ribbands, and expatiates with 
rapture on the charms of her snowy 
bosom, her slender waist and harmony 
of shape. In the ancient poem the con- 
cealed lover never abates his affectation of 
rigour and reserve, nor ever drops an ex- 
pression, which may tend to betray any 
traces of tenderness. He retains his se- 
verity to the last, in order to give force 
to the conclusion of the piece, and to 
heighten the effect of his final declara- 
tion of love. Thus by diminishing the 
opposition of interests, and by giving too 
great a degree of uniformity to both 
characters, the distress is in some meas- 
ure destroyed by Prior.” 





AH! BRIGHT ARE THE GLANCES. 


BY WM. W. TURNER. 


Ah! bright are the glances that flash from thine eye, 
As ardent as sunbeams that pour from the sky; 
Soul-melting, entrancing, transfixing they dart, 
Bewildering, thrilling the quivering heart. 


Like tenderest rose-buds, from which the bee sips, 
His sweet store of nectar, thy rich pouting lips, 
With the spirit of Love around them display 

Such smiles as spread over the landscape of May. 


The low sigh how tender that heaves thy fair breast! 
Like the whispering zephyr that comes from the West— 
Yet strong as a tempest it sweeps o’er the soul, 

And billows of passion obey its control. 
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A FRAGMENT, 


Which seems to be a part of sume notes 
on the English Law of Treason, and 
the mode in which it was administered 
in some of the early reigns,—and the 
arbitrary character of those Sovereigns. 





and, indeed, there scarce occurs 
an instance during these reigns, that the 
Sovereign, or the Ministers, were ever 
disappointed in the issue of a prosecu- 
tion. Timid juries, or Judges who held 
their offices during pleasure, never failed 
to second the views of the Court. Hume 
5: 478. Elizabeth. 31 Henry, 8th chap., 
8, gives proclamations the force of a Stat- 
ute enacted by Parliament. See Hume 
4: 213, 214; Ibid. 262 and 263. He ob- 
tains an Act to authorise his disposition 
of the Crown as he pleased ;—another, 
(35 Hen., 8 chap., 12,) to remit the debts 
he had contracted by borrowing money, 
with a clause to make those who had 
been paid refund. 35 Hen., 8 chap., 1, 
ordains that those who took the first ec- 
clesiastical oaths, should be supposed to 
have taken the second, altho’ they never 
had taken the second. So the people are 
bound by oaths they have never consent- 
ed to take. Ibid. 263; 37 Hen., 8 chap., 
—, in preamble recognises the King to 
have been always by the Word of God 
Supreme head of the [Church] without 
interposition of Clergy or Parliament, 
and his proclamations not only to have 
the |force] and the authority of Revela- 
tion, not only to regulate men’s actions, 
but to direct their inward sentiments and 
opinions.—Ibid. p. 273. 

Elizabeth commands Strickland not to 
attend the House of Commons because 
he had made a motion there disagreeable 
to her. Hume 5d: 181. Orders her Par- 
liament not to meddle with affairs of 
State. Ibid. 176—9. Prerogative of the 
Crown not to be questioned or examined 
in Parliament. Ib.188. Viner’s Abridg- 


ment, p. 180, vol. T. U. 
35 Hen., 8, adjudged, not repealed by 
Elizabeth 


1 and 2d Ph. and Mary. 





SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM TILE LEE PAPERS. 
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(O’rork & Sr. S. Perdicasis) and Charles 
II., (Colepepper,) but in no other reign. 
Note. These arbitrary reigns, when Pre- 
rogative forced Judges—being during 
pleasure—to bespeak (not law) but the 
pleasure of the Court. See Supra. 
Observe the express words of repeal in 
P.: , and the bad consequences. All 
trials hereafter to be held, &c., for any 
Treason, shall be held, &c., according to 
the due course and Common Law of the 
Realm, and not otherwise. See Viner’s 
Abridgment, p. 181, vol. T. U. 








A FRAGMENT FOUND AMONG THE Lex Pa- 
pers, BY Francis L. Ler. 


They are too expressive to require any 
comment; they are written in blood, and 
cannot be misunderstood. It is true they 
aim at one colony only, but this artifice 
surely cannot deceive you, nor withhold 
you from considering every Colony as in- 
terested in the sufferings of one for a 
common cause. Divide and tyrannise is 
the maxim, to subdue one at a time is the 
surest and most facile way to crush all. 
With such pregnant proofs before you, of 
a permanent and complete subversion of 
your liberties, you cannot, without infat- 
uation, listen to those who would per- 
suade you, that if you demean yourselves 
into acquiescence and quiet, this oppres- 
sive duty-act will be repealed and every 
grievance redressed. 

But, to be convinced how futile this ex- 
pectation is, look only upon the despotic 
circle with which they have already en- 
compassed our liberties. The Parliament 
are to raise a Revenue upon us without 
our consent; the Commissioners are to 
see it collected; the Admiralty Courts 
are to try all Revenue Causes; whoever 
a Governor shall accuse of Treason is to 
be sent to Britain for his trial, or rather, 
as his Majesty’s most gracious answer 
has it, ‘‘ to be brought to condign punish- 
ment; the Governors, Councillors and 
and Judges are appointed by the King, 
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and exist during his pleasure; and to 
render them all as rigorous in the collec- 
tion of the Revenue as possible, they are to 
be paid out of the money thus raised upon 
us without our consent or participation. 
From the same fund too isa Military and 
Naval force to be maintained to enforce 
obedience to this tremendous system of 
abject Slavery. Never was a plan of des- 
potism more absolute, and in itself com- 
plete ; never were chains better forged ; 
and should our acquiescence suffer them 
to be riveted we are undone forever. 

Is the giving our own money to the 
Crown a dear and valuable right? We 
are totally deprived of it by the British 
Parliament over which we have no earthly 
restraint, with which no possible connec- 
tion. Is trial by Jury an essential privi- 
lege of freemen, necessary to a due dis- 
pensation of Justice, and the security of 
the subject? This is absolutely wrested 
from us by the Admiralty Courts, in 
which one Judge, appointed by the Crown 
during pleasure, and paid out of the con- 
demnation money, if it be sufficient, de- 
termines between the King and the Sub- 
ject. Every Governor may devote whom 
he pleases, by charging him with treason, 
and sending him to England, where he 
will be tried, if happily this farce be 
deemed necessary to precede the tragedy 
of execution, by a jury of strangers in- 
fected with the most violent prejudice. 
The Commissioners of the Customs only 
are vested with the alarming powers of 
Excise, in forcing open or ordering to 
be forced open any man’s locks. 

Deprived thus of the privilege of giv- 
ing or keeping our money, the Executive 
and Judicial powers as independent of 
the people, as they are absolutely depen- 
dent on the King; the trial by jury, that 
great bulwark of safety in life and es- 
tate, taken from us; our houses, closets, 
cabinets, &., laid open to the will and 
pleasure of the Commissioners, or the 
lowest servant belonging to the Revenue ; 
and all those maintained by us without 
our consent, what remains to make our 
Slavery complete? Nothing but our ac- 


quiescence and submission. What can 
save us from this dreadful bondage ? 
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Nothing but an unanimous, determined, 
permanent opposition. 

How this is to be conducted is the next 
question, and it may be very shortly dis- 
cussed. We have petitioned, reasoned, 
and remonstrated in vain; let us try the 
next gentle method of admonishing Great 
Britain, and recalling her to Reason and 
Justice,—that is, to desist from the con- 
sumption of her manufactures, and the 
supplying her with those raw materials, 
from which her Trade, Manufactures, 
Merchants and Revenue receive great 
profits,—such as Tobacco, Tar, pitch, 
hemp, flax-seed, potash, &. Instead of 
expending our labour on these, let us 
raise grain, provisions, and all materials 
for Manufactures, in the manufacturing 
of which the rest of our labour may be 
employed. Some temporary loss and in- 
convenience will arise from so great a 
change; but the benefits which will flow 
from it are manifold, great and lasting. 
It will save us from a Slavery otherwise 
inevitable; the Yoke is before us, the 
chains are prepared ; there is no alterna- 
tive, but tamely to put them on, or rigor- 
ously endeavour to make them drop from 
the enervated hands of our oppressors. 
He who would expose himself and his 
Posterity to the hateful insults of petty 
authority ; he who would devote his life 
and fortunes to the arbitrary will of Gov- 
ernors, Commissioners, Judges, Custom- 
house Officers, Minions and Parasites; he 
who would see the whole people of this 
Continent governed, without exception, 
by laws to which they give no consent, 
and their once honourable and respecta- 
ble Assembles humiliated to mere Corpo- 
rations, let him patiently resign himself 
to the shackles which are forged for him, 
and wonderfully calculated to secure these 
fatal consequences. But when the gall- 
ing chain sits heavy on him; when the 
Calamities, of which Slavery is banefully 
prolific, press hard and sore upon him; 
in that miserable state, fleeced, despised, 
injured and insulted, let him persevere in 
his virtue of Resignation, nor be tempted 
to execrate his miserable existence, or ac- 
celerate in wish the slave’s and wretch’s 
last Resource, the hand of death. 
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To render opposition effectual unanim- 
ity is greatly requisite. How necessary 
an Union and Harmony among ourselves 
are to the maintenance of our most valua- 
ble Rights, may be drawn not only from 
Reason, but from the great apprehension 
entertained of it by those who would sub- 
vert them. It was therefore that the 
Congress of New York was so loudly ex- 
claimed against by the Grenvillian party, 
and that the Circular Letter at Boston, 
was such an alarming measure at home, 
that every act of Soothing, every influ- 
ence of threats, were used by my Lord 
Hillsborough to render it abortive. In 
pursuance of the old maxim, divide and 
tyrannise, this artful minister is indus- 
triously propagating an opinion that, but 
for such steps as those taken in America, 
he would certainly have had the late duty- 
act repealed; and this at the very time 
the ministry are declaring in Parliament 
it was intended to fix the Dominion of 
Parliament over America, and therefore 
to be enforced if questioned ; and every 
measure they take tends to evince the 
fatal truth of this Declaration. 

Be assured then, my Countrymen, and 
I speak to you from the best information, 
we have every thing to fear from Great 
Britain, nothing to expect but Insult, In- 
jury and Oppression. And from these 
nothing can relieve us but a determined, 
unenimous, permanent opposition. 


Copy of a Paper in the Handwriting of 
Richard Henry Lee. 


ADDRESS TO THE KING. 


May tt please your most 
Excellent Majesty : 

Graciously to permit your dutiful sub- 
jects, the Representatives of your loyal 
People in North America, to approach 
the Throne, and humbly to entreat the 
royal attention to those grievances which 
have for ten years past, with increas- 
ing violence threatened danger and ruin 
to Ancient Constitutional Rights, which 
your Majesty’s faithful subjects in this 
western world have long enjoyed under 
your Majesty’s royal Progenitors. The 
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history of these Colonies, may it please 
your Majesty, is one continued proof of 
unshaken loyalty to their Sovereigns, 
of unremitting zeal for the glory and 
prosperity of Great Britain, to which 
their active lahours have much contribu- 
ted. No rebellious, no traitorous disaf- 
fections have ever disgraced their story, 
or disturbed the repose of the Mother 
Country. These truths may sufficiently 
prove to your Majesty, that nothing less 
than imminent dangers and most oppres- 
sive grievances could now move a nu- 
merous people of such steady and perse- 
vering Loyalty. Such, may it please 
your Majesty, are certain Acts of your 
British Parliament, passed in the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and years of your 
Majesty’s reign, which destroy every idea 
of property in your Majesty’s American 
Dominions, and in many cases deprive 
the subject of his ancient, equitable, and 
legal trial by Jury, and unnecessarily en- 
danger bisglife, by ordaining his trial in 
far dis Courts, where want of evi- 
dence and assistance of friends may con- 
spire to destroy the most innocent of 
your Majesty’s subjects. We say, un- 
necessarily, may it please your Majesty, 
because your Majesty’s Courts, with com- 
petent laws, are here open to the pun- 
ishment of all offenders who shall dare 
to commit Treason, or disturb the quiet 
of Society. Itis not to be wondered, may 
it please your Majesty, that apprehen- 
sions of distress and danger do greatly 
disturb your people in North America, 
when they see such extensive and unexam- 
pled oppressions fixed by military force 
on many thousands of your Majesty’s 
brave and loyal people of the Massachu- 
setts Bay, without their ever having been 
called upon to answer, or heard in their 
defence, repugnant, as they have thought, 
to the practice of the just in all ages. 
Added to these most alarming proceed- 
ings, we have the misfortune, Great Sir, 
to see an arbitrary government and the 
Roman Catholic Religion established in 
Canada, now so extended along the bor- 
ders of the Colonies, as to comprehend 
the greater part of North America; a 
Religion equally destructive of the inde- 
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pendency of Princes and the Civil and 
Religious liberties of mankind, so fatally 
fixed on the ruin of Protestants, that the 
Laws of England have, since the Reform- 
ation carefully guarded against its ad- 
mission into the British dominions. 
Sensible, may it please your Majesty, 
that the greatness and glory of the Sov- 
ereign are best supported by the freedom 
and happiness of his people, and devoted 
as your Majesty’s faithful American sub- 
jects are to the Protestant succession in 
the house of Brunswick, and most ear- 
nestly wishing to preserve in its greatest 
purity the excellent Constitution of Eng- 
land as settled at the Revolution, they 
feel with the deepest affliction that their 
happiness and security can never exist 
with those violent and unconstitutional 
Councils which are ever ready to be sug- 
gested by Tory Councillors, whether in 
or out of place; men whose principles of 
Government, however artfully concealed, 
are at fatal enmity with Revolution prin- 
ciples and the Hanoverian succession. 
May we be permitted, most gracious Sov- 
ereign, to assure your Majesty that no 
machinations of such men, or any other 
of your Majesty’s Enemies shall ever 
succeed, if they can be prevented by the 
fullest exertion of the lives and fortunes 
of your Majesty’s loyal and affectionate 
subjects in North America. Unpractised 
in Courts and unused to dissemble, we 
most humbly pray your Majesty to par- 
don the freedom with which duty and 
loyalty to our Sovereign compels us to 
declare that our apprehensions of dan- 
ger can never cease, so long as the un- 
wise and destructive Councils of the 
Lords Bute, Mansfield, and North are suf- 
fered to approach the Throne. 

The grievances of your Majesty’s faith- 
ful American subjects, are with great 
humility presented, we hope, for the fa- 
vourable attention of our Sovereign, the 
Father of all his People. 


Copy of a Paper in the Handwriting of 


Richard Henry Lee. 
A MEMORIAL 


From the Deputies of the several Colonies 
of , Assembled at Philadelphia on 
the —— of , to the Gentlemen, 
Merchants and Manufacturers of G. 
Britain Trading with North America. 








FRIENDS AND FEeLLow-SuBJEctTs: 


It is with the deepest and most heart- 
felt concern that we find his Majesty’s 
faithful and loyal subjects of North Amer- 
ica driven by the hard necessity of their 
situation, to adopt a measure from which 
considerable injury may be derived to so 
many of their fellow-subjects in G. B. 
But we hope, Gentlemen, for your pity 
and forgiveness when you reflect that, 
for near a century and more, from the 
first settlement of this distant country by 
our Ancestors, until the year 1765, these 
Colonies were ever remarkable for steady 
loyalty and, for undeviating zealous at- 
tachment to the interests and commer- 
cial success of the Mother Country, and 
that the necessary protection of liberty 
and property now most powerfully in- 
vaded and threatened with ruin compels 
our adoption of the * ° ad of 
The possession of Liberty and the secu- 
rity of property being objects of such 
great and palpable importance, so essen- 
tially necessary for human happiness, so 
earnestly contended for and so long en- 
joyed by Britain from whence we sprung, 
it is not to be wondered at, that our An- 
cestors, befure they would venture their 
own private hazard of life and fortune to 
explore and settle this country, then 
possessed by savage Beasts and Men more 
savage, obtained a Charter from under 
the great seal of King James the Ist, 
assuring and confirming to them, in con- 
sideration of their dangerous and ex- 
pensive adventure, that they and their 
Posterity forever should be free as the 
people of England they left behind them, 
nor should be ever taxed but by consent 
of their own Representatives. The good 
faith with which this stipulate assu- 
rance has been, until lately, complied 
with, appears most fully from the Jour- 
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nals of Parliament, as well as from our 
own Records. By the former we see 
that when Parliament prepared bills by 
which America might be affected, royal 
Messages were sent to the Commons re- 
quiring them to proceed no further, and 
alleging that “ America was without the 
Realm and Jurisdiction of Parliament ;” 
and by the latter we find * * * 
It is most evident that nothing but this 
undeviating attention to our Charter 
rights, and firm reliance on the honour 
and justice of the Mother Country, could 
have sustained our forefathers, unaided, 
unassisted as they were, in their slow 
and perilous advances to settlement 
through this, at that time, almost imper- 
vious Wilderness. But the industry of 
human nature being unconquerable when 
led by liberty and a conscious security 
of property, the first settlers having with 
fortitude and perseverance overcome their 
beginning great difficulties, their poster- 
ity with the aid of Emigrants and Natu- 
ral population, at length, furnished the 
Mother Country with an inexhaustible 
fund of materials for commerce, with al- 
most unlimited demand for British man- 
ufactures, and consequently produced 
employment for several hundred sail of 
Ships, and many thousand Seamen. 
Many of you, Gentlemen, know per- 
fectly well how greatly the American 
Trade has increased the value of Land in 
Britain, and what multitudes of people 
are entirely supported by the American 
consumption of British Merchandise. 
Such immense advantages being derived 
from the enterprizing and successful adven- 
ture of our Ancestors how well we, their 
descendants, are entitled to a peaceable 
possession of those just rights originally 
stipulated for by them, and to them 
granted by former Princes, we leave to 
the determination of all reasonable men. 
It grieves us to find that some malig- 
nant spirits in Great Britain charge us 
with designing independency, and want- 
ing to dissolve all connection with the 
Parent State. To such incendiary foes 
to the happiness of both countries, we 
reply that our whole history from the 
\ beginning, our uniform tenor of conduct, 
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is directly in the teeth of their assertion. 
When the Acts of Navigation so fetter- 
ed our Commerce, that in buying or sel- 
ling we were confined from all nations to 
Britain only, did we oppose? and have 
we not been patient when our Manu- 
facturing hands have been so tied up 
that we are prevented under heavy pen- 
alties from having Tilt-hammers, Stil- 
ling Mills, Steel Furnaces, or exporting 
from one Colony to another Hats or 
cloth of any kind, notwithstanding boun- 
tiful nature has furnished us with plen- 
ty of Iron, Wood, Water, Furs, and a 
fine country for raising Sheep? And 
have we not contented ourselves with 
modest complaints and dutiful petitions 
against being compelled to encourage 
the cruel Slave trade by not being al- 
lowed to prevent their admission into 
these Colonies ? 

Do these things shew a spirit of inde- 
pendence,—or do they prove incontesta- 
bly that we are animated by a firm and 
cordial affection for Great Britain, and 
earnestly wish to promote her commercial 
happiness and success, conscious that we 
are sprung from her,- and that as we 
may sometimes want protection, it is but 
reasonable that our trade and the advan- 
tage of mannfacture should be confined 
to our Parent and Protector. 

It would not be necessary for us to 
prove to a British understanding that 
Liberty is essential to human happiness, 
and that the safety of property is the 
security of Liberty. Every page of Eng- 
lish history proves their generous and 
brave attachment to these principles, nor, 
we think, can we be blamed by them for 
entertaining similar sentiments and ful- 
lowing their example. We cannot help 
being misrepresented by the Agents of 
Despotism and Avarice, but we absolute- 
ly aud solemnly disavow all thoughts of 
disunion from Great Britain, and we 
solemnly profess our steady loyalty to 
our Sovereign Lord, King George the 
Third, and our ardent wish to promote 
and secure by every means in our power 
the glory, happiness and commercial in- 
terests of Gr. Br’n. 

When we contend against Taxation by 
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the British Parliament, where we are not 
and cannot be represented, we find our- 
selves warranted by Reason, by the Eng- 
lish Constitution, by express Compact 
with our Princes, and by usage as old 
as the settlement of these Colonies. We 
should certainly be slaves if we were 
not exempted from such Taxation. Pro- 
perty must become too precarious for the 
genius of a free people which can be 
taken from them at the will of others, 
who cannot know what Taxes such peo- 
ple can bear, or the easiest mode of rais- 
ing them; and who are not under those 
restraints which are the greatest security 
against abuse, the danger of removal at 
a new Election, and being themselves af- 
fected by every tax imposed on the 
people. 

Whenever Parliament is pleased to re- 
store us to the state we were in before 
the year 1764, by repealing those Acts 
claiming a Right to, and establishing the 
means of raising a Revenue in Amer- 
ica, and those most oppressive Statutes 
against our sister Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, because they have contended 
for their own and American freedom, 
when Ministry shall disavow the exten- 
sion of that obsolete Tyrannic Act of 
the 35th of Henry Eight lately adduced 
to endanger the life of every person in 
America by making him liable to trans- 
portation to England for trial, where dis- 
tance, a jury of strangers, prejudiced 
Courts, and want of evidence may all 
conspire to destroy the most innocent 
person living: and which unconstitu- 
tional method of trial is rendered totally 
unnecessary by the laws in America be- 
ing fully sufficient for the punishment 
of all who shall dare to cammit Treason, 
and his Majesty’s Courts open for the 
application of such laws. When redressed 
from these oppressive dangers and griev- 
ances we shall think no longer of re- 
straining our Exports and Imports, but 
intent on promoting the common interest 
and happiness of the United Empire, 
shall be industrious to improve the vast 
cultivated and uncultivated territory of 
North America; and being chiefly en- 
gaged in Agriculture, the Commodities 


for exportation and the consumption of 
British Manufactures will be continually 
increasing. 

But this most desirable connection be- 
tween Great Britaia and her Colonies, 
supported by such a happy intercourse of 
reciprocal benefits as is continually ad- 
vancing the prosperity of both, must be 
interrupted, if the people of America are 
distressed and ruined by nnconstitutional 
Taxes; their liberty and natural Rights 
being taken away, no encouragement to 
industry will remain, but ignorance and 
idleness, the constant attendance on sla- 
very, will overrun this great Continent, 
hitherto the Seat of Liberty, Virtue, and 
growing Science. 


DRAUGHT OF RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING 
** ASSOCIATION,” IN THE, HAND-WRI- 
TING OF R. H. LEE, 


Resolved, 1st.—That the Association en- 
tered into by the Colony the 22nd June, 
1770, be strictly adhered to. 

Resolved, 2nd.—That, as the people of 
America have the sole exclusive right of 
taxing themselves in a legislative capac- 
ity, so the American Associations were 
a legal, necessary, and prudent means of 
securing that valuable right: That they 
have a strong tendency to introduce gen- 
eral frugality and economy, so conducive 
to the happiness and true interests of the 
Colonies. 

Resolved, 3rd.—That at any future 
time, when the question for dissolving 
the Association shall be put, that out of 
the hundred Associators present, 75 of 
that number, at the least, be persons of 
landed property in the Colony. 


Resolved, 4th.—That Mr. Moderator be 
pleased to re[commend a convenient time 
and place| of choosing the committees 
[for that purpose. Who also shall report 
as to] who have hitherto neglected to in- 
form them of their proceedings in that 
business, That they forthwith transmit 
to him the names of their respective com- 
mittee men ; and that on their failure so 
to do in a reasonable time, that Mr. 
Moderator appoint other Gentlemen for 
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the purpose aforesaid, in the room of 
those so neglecting. 

Resolved, 5thly.—That it is the opinion 
and the most earnest recommendation of 
this meeting to the good people of this 
Colony, to avoid all commercial inter- 
course whatever, with those persons who 
shall by any means break the Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved, 6thly.—That the proceedings 
of this Meeting be published in the 
Virg’a Gazette, and transmitted to the 
several Colonies. 

In place of the 3rd Resolve, put— 

—<And in order that the general opin- 
ion may be more fully and fairly collect- 
ed, on a point of so great importance as 
the Continuance of the Association, 

Resolved, 3rd.—That when twenty As- 
sociators, 10 of whom must be persons of 
landed propérty in this Colony, shall by 
letter to Mr. Moderator desire a general 
Meeting of Associators, that Mr. Mod- 
erator, having in the Virg’a Gazette 
given due notice of the time and place 
by him appointed for the said General 
Meeting, the persons already chosen, 
or that may be hereafter chosen Com- 
mittee men for inspecting the Importa- 
tions into the several Counties, or a ma- 
jority of such Committee men in each 
County, shall, as early as possible, call 
a Meeting of all the Associators in their 
respective Counties, for the purpose of 
choosing two Deputies to attend and act 
for them in the General Meeting. And 
it is hereby declared that a majority of 
the Deputies so chosen shall be necesssa- 
ry to constitute | said General 
Meeting. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM RICHARD HENRY 
LEE TO [PROBABLY] EDMUND PENDLETON. 


Philadelphia, 12th May, 1776. 


Dear Sir: 


Before this reaches you I hope much 
progress will have been made towards 
the establishment of a wise and free 
government, without which neither pub- 
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lic or private happiness or security can 
long be expected. I make no doubt but 
you have seen a small pamphlet pub- 
lished here, with the Title of ‘““An Ad- 
dress to the Convention of the Colony 
and Ancient Dominion of Virginia on 
the subject of Government,” &. This 
contemptible little Tract betrays the little 
Knot or Junto from whence it proceeded. 
Confusion of ideas, aristocratic pride, 
contradictory reasoning with evident ill 
design, put it out of danger of doing 
harm, and therefore I quit it. 

The difficulty we have to encounter in 
constructing this fabric from whence so 
great good or evil may result, consists 
certainly in blending the three simple 
forms of Government in ‘such manner 
as to prevent the inordinate views of 
either from unduly affecting the others, 
which has never been the case in Eng- 
land, although it was the professed aim 
of that system. But there a fine design 
was spoiled in the execution. The pre- 
rogative of making Peers and Boroughs 
effectually destroyed the equipoise, and 
presented an opportunity of applying 
that corruption which has now swallowed 
up everything but the forms of freedom 
in Great Britain. 

However imperfect the English plan 
was, yet our late Government in Virginia 
was infinitely worse. With us two-thirds 
of the Legislature, and all the Executive 
and Judiciary powers were in the same 
hands. In truth it was very near a Ty- 
ranny, although the mildness with which 
it was executed, under Whig direction, 
made the evil little felt. Abridged dura- 
tion, temperate revenue, and every un- 
necessary power withheld are potent 
means of preserving integrity in public 
men, and for securing the community 
from the dangerous ambition that too 
often governs the human mind. But 
why need I mention these things to a 
gentleman who knows them so well. . . . 
I have only to wish your health may en- 
able you to attend to this arduous busi- 
ness with the closeness it deserves. 

If you consider the nature of the funds 
with which the war has been hitherto 
carried on, the great and growing ex- 
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pense of the contest, and the probable 
prospect of its continuing for some time 
longer, I suppose until G. B. has lost all 
hope of regaining us, it must be evident 
beyond a doubt, that foreign alliance is 
indispensable, and should be immedi- 
ately sought. Our trade must be opened, 
which cannot be done until we get pro- 
tection for our property on the water, 
and can induce some competent power to 
trade with us. About this no time is to 
be lost, and therefore I wish positive in- 
structions on this head may be sent 
your servants in Congress as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Would it not be well to appoint Mr. 
President Nelson the first Governor, if 
he would accept, since he possesses know- 
ledge, experience, and has already been 
in a dignified station? __ 

The Roebuck and Liverpool were late- 
ly met coming up the Delaware by 13 
Gondolas from this city, when, after two 
engagements on the two following days 
of three hours each time, the ships re- 
turned down the river well bored with 
large cannon shot. We have had up- 
ward of 20 Tons of powder and more 
salt-petre with several brass field-pieces 
arrived within the last ten days, and we 
daily expect to hear of the arrival of the 
Hessian, Hanoverian, and Highland Com- 
missioners, 

I hope my countrymen will push the 
articles of common Salt, Salt-petre, and 
Arms ; and that all possible encourage- 
ment will be given to manufactures of 
every useful kind. Let a Wire-mill be 
set up for the purpose of making wool 
and cotton Cards. I am inclined to think 
there is no better way to produce a spirit 
of manufacture, than by offering very 
encouraging public rewards for the first, 
second, and so on, largest quantity of 
linen and woollen cloths. 


MOTION FOR QUITTING THE TOWN OF 
BOSTON. 


The Congress are of opinion that it is 
inconsistent with the honour and safety 
of a free people to live within the con- 
trol and exposed to the injuries of a mil- 
itary force not under government of the 
Civil Power, and as General Gage has 
thought proper to take possession of the 
Town of Boston with an armed force, 
and is converting that once free city into 
a Military Garrison, the Congress advise, 
from every motive of honour, safety and 
wisdom, that the free Citizens of Boston 
no longer expose themselves to the dan- 
gerous consequences of these Military 
Manceuvres, but quit their Town, and 
find a safe asylum among their hospita- 
ble countrymen, who, we doubt not, will 
on this trying occasion display that vir- 
tuous humanity which may be so desery- 
edly extended towards their brave, op- 
pressed Fellow-citizens. And again we 
earnestly recommend it to all British 
America that they do, from time to time, 
plentifully supply these their distressed 
and deserving Countrymen. 


COPY OF RESOLUTIONS IN THE HAND-WRI- 
TING OF R. H. LEE.* 


(No. 1.) 


Congress being informed that Monsr. 
Weibert, a French Gentleman and a Col- 
onel in the Continental Service, who 
was lately made prisoner in Fort’ Wash- 
ington, has been committed to close con- 
finement, contrary to the usage of civil- 
ized nations where no improper conduct 
hath marked the character of captive of- 
ficers :-— 

Resolved, That Gen. Washingson be 
directed to send a flag to General Howe, 
and remonstrate against this severe treat- 
ment of Colonel Weibert, and desiring to 
know of Gen’l Howe whether he means 
to enlarge Col. Weibert on his parole, 
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or whether the United States are to con- 
sider this as the established mode for the 
treatment of Officers on both sides whom 
the fortune of War places in Captivity. 


(No. 2.) 


Resolved, That General Washington be 
directed to send a flag to General Howe, 
and to request of him, as the fortune of 
war hath made Major General Lee his 
prisoner, that he cause that Gentleman 
to be treated with the civility due to his 
rank, and to his eminent personal merit, 
—taking General Lee’s parole, as has 
been the humane practice of both parties 
since the commencement of this War, 
where no improper conduct hath marked 
the character of captive Officers during 
their Captivity. Also to know of Gen. 
Howe if permission may be granted to 
send General Lee such supplies of money 
as may be necessary to support him du- 
ring his confinement in a manner suita- 
ble to his rank in the Continental Ser- 
vice. 


(No. 3.) 


Congress being informed that Major 
General Lee hath, since his Captivity, 
been committed to the custody of the 
Provost, instead of being enlarged upon 
his parole, according to the humane treat- 
ment which has been shown to the Offi- 
cers of the enemy who have fallen into 
the hands of the American troops: a 
treatment totally unworthy of that Gen- 
tleman’s eminent qualifications, and his 
rank in the service of the United States, 
and strongly indicative of further in- 
juries to his person. 


Resolved, That General Washington be 
directed to send a Flag to General Howe, 
informing him that, should the proffered 
exchange of Gen. Lee for six Hessian 
Field Officers be not accepted, and the 
unworthy treatment of him as above 
mentioned be continued, that the princi- 
ples of just retaliation shall occasion the 
said six Hessian Field Officers to be 
detained, in order that the same treat- 
ment which General Lee shall receive, 
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may be exactly inflicted upon their per- 
sons. 


(No. 4.) 


DRAUGHT OF A LETTER [ PROBABLY | TO GEN. 
* WASHINGTON. 


Sir: 


The Congress being very desirous (if 
Gen. Lee cannot be exchanged) to secure 
a proper treatment of his person, have 
come to the determination inclosed, which 
they desire may be carried into execu- 
tion with all convenient dispatch. 

[That this offer to General Howe may 
be as generally known to the Hessi- 
ans as possible, it is the desire of Con- 
gress—|. ; - ‘ . : 

If the desire of Congress to insure Gen. 
Lee’s exchange cannot be effected, and the 
enemy, preferring the gratification of re- 
venge to the civility they owe to their 
Hessian Auxiliaries, determine to keep 
and to abuse Gen. Lee, it will be very 
agreeable to Congress that this be made 
known to the Hessians as fully as _possi- 
sible. And to insure Gen. Lee as effec- 
tually as may be from personal insult 
and injury, Congress have come to the 
inclosed determination, which you, Sir, 
are desired to communicate with all pos- 
sible despatch. 

If General Howe has not already been 
made acquainted with the proposal for 
exchanging a Hessian Field Officer for 
Col. Allen, it will be agreeable to Con- 
gress that the Hessian Officer intended 
for this exchange be [sent] to notify it, 
taking his parole to return in a’ fixt time 
if Col. Allen is not sent in his place. 


— 


From a Paper in the Hand-writing of R. 


H. Lee. 
(No. 1.) 


DRAUGHT OF ANSWER FOR THE BRITISH COM- 
MISSIONER, 1778. 


My Lorp: 


The unprovoked and cruel war that has 
been waged aguinst these States, renders 
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every idea inadmissible that proposes a 
return to the domination of that Power 
which by its own acts of devastation and 
slaughter has forced a separation. The 
Acts of the British Parliament, lately 
transmitted by your Lordship, having 
this domination principally in view, re- 
quire no further comment. But the good 
people of N. A., my Lord, not insensible 
of what belongs to humanity, can forgive 
their enemies, and wish to stop the effu- 
sion of human blood. When, therefore, 
the King of G. B. shall be seriously dis- 
posed to peace, Congress will readily at- 
tend to such terms as may consist with 
the honour of Independent nations, with 
the interest of their Constituents, and 
with the sacred regard they mean to pay 
to Treaties. 


By Orper or Coneress. 
(No. 2.) 


TO THEIR EXCELLENCIES THE RIGHT HON, 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE, WILLIAM EDEN, 
ESQ., GEORGE JOHNSTON, ESQ., COMMIS- 
SIONERS FROM HIS BRITTANICK MAJESTY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


I have received the letter from your 
Excellencies, of the 9th instant, with the 
enclosures, and laid them before Congress. 
Nothing but an earnest desire to spare 
the farther effusion of blood could have 
induced them to read a paper containing 
expressions so disrespectful to his most 
Christian Majesty, the good and great 
ally of these States, or to consider propo- 
sitions so derogatory to the honour of an 
independent nation. 

The Acts of the British Parliament, 
the Commission from your Sovereign, 
and your letter, suppose the people of 
these States to be Subjects of the Crown 
of Great Britain, and are founded on the 
idea of dependence, which is utterly in- 
admissible. 

I am further directed to inform your 
Excellencies, that Congress are inclined 
to peace, notwithstanding the unjust 
claims from which this war’ originated, 
and the savage manner in which it has 
been conducted. They will therefore be 


ready to enter upon the consideration of 
a treaty of peace and commerce, not in- 
consistent with treaties already subsist- 
ing, when the King of Great Britain 
shall demonstrate a sincere disposition 
for that purpose. The only solid proof of 
this disposition will be, an explicit ac- 
knowledgment of these States, or the 
withdrawing his fleets and armies. 

I have the honour to be, your Excellen- 
cies’ most obedient, humble servant, 

Henry Laurens, Pres’t. 


Signed by order of the Unanimous 
Voice of Congress. York Town, June 
llth, 1778. 


Resolved, Unanimously, that Congress 
approve the conduct of Gen’! Washing- 
ton in refusing a passport to Doctor Fer- 
guson,. 

Published by order of Congress. 

CuarLes THompPson, Sec’y. 


Copy of a Paper in the Hand-writing of 
R. H. Lee, endorsed. 


REPORT ABOUT THE WESTERN GARRISONS, 


The Committee to whom the letter of 
Mr. Geo, Morgan was referred have had 
the same under consideration, and have 
agreed on the following report: 

Resolved, That pursuing the idea of 
Congress for quickly reinforcing the Ar- 
my, the Governor of Virginia be desired 
by letter from Mr. President to order Col. 
Woods and the West Augusta Battalions 
to march immediately by the nearest 
route to join Gen’! Washington in New 
Jersey, leaving proper recruiting officers 
behind to complete the battalions, if they 
are not already full, and to follow on with 
their recruits ; and that for the defence 
of the Western frontier of Virginia 
against Indian incursiuns, 

That the Forts Pitt and Randolph be 
each garrisoned at Continental expense, 
with acompany of an hundred men, com- 
manded by one Captain, two Lieutenants, 
one Ensign, and the usual inferior non- 
comm’d officers. 
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That the said Governor and Council 
appoint and Commissionate with Conti- 
nental Commissions, proper officers to re- 
cruit and command said companies, and 
that the men be enlisted during the war. 

That provisions for 2,000 men for six 
months be laid in at Fort Pitt to be in 
readiness, if it should become necessary 
to chastise Indian irruptions by going to 
their Towns, 

That 100 bushels of Salt be ordered by 
the Secret Committee, from the Continen- 
tal Stock for the purpose of curing said 
provisions. 

That as many boats and proper vessels 
be procured as may be sufficient for con- 
veying 1500 men and their provisions 
from Pittsburg to Hockhocking, and that 
they be kept in readiness at Pittsburg. 

That the goods mentioned in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s letter be ‘purchased and brought 
down to this place immediately, except the 
powder and lead, which may remain at 
Pittsburg for public use. 

That the sum of 4,500 dollars be al- 
vanced to Mr. Morgan on account of and 
for the following uses, viz: 


For expenses incurred by order 
of Commissioners, 

For contingent expenses of his 
Department until June next, 

Various charges for transport- 
ing goods, 

For purchasing provisions, casks 
for packing, &c., 


600 dol. 
600 “ 
600 


2,700 
4,590 “ 

That Mr. Morgan be authorised to 
draw a bill on the President of Congress 
for the Amount of such goods which he 
estimates at 4 or 5 thousand dollars. 

That Mr. Morgan have the rank and 
pay of a Colonel in the Continental Es- 
tablishment. 


Copy of a Paper in the Hand-writing of 
R. H. Lee, endorsed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ABOUT DEFENCE OF 
GEORGIA. 


The Committee to whom was referred 
the letter from the Lieut. Governor of 
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South Carolina having had the same un- 
der considerftion, have agreed upon a 
report and come to the following resolu- 
tions: 

Your Committee having communicated 
their sentiments upon the subject of giv- 
ing aid to the States of South Carolina 
and Georgia to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and taken his sentiments thereupon, and 
having conferred with Major General 
Howe, whose opinion your Committee 
find to be, that a considerable and speedy 
aid is necessary to be sent to those states, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the recruits lately raised 
and raising in Virginia to complete the 
said State’s quota of Troops for the Con- 
tinental Army be ordered to march with- 
out delay to join the Southern Army in 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

Resolved, That Bland’s and Baylor’s 
regiments of light dragoons be ordered 
on the same service, and that the Colonels 
of these regiments be authorised and ena- 
bled to engage as many men as they have 
horses and accoutrements to equip. 

Resolved, That Mr, President write a 
letter to the Governor of Virginia request- 
ing, in the name of Congress, that the 
new Levies in Virginia may be furnished 
with the cloaths promised them by law, 
with all possible expedition. And that 
if this cannot be immediately done, that 
the State use its influence to induce men 
to proceed, with satisfactory assurances 
that the cloathing shall follow as speedily 
as possible. . 

Resolved, That as the State of North 
Carolina hath but two regiments of its 
quota now with the main Army, it will 
be expedient to call upon the said State 
to complete the rest of its quota for the 
Southern service in the most expeditious 
mode, 
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LITTLE GRACE, 
BY AMIE. 


Have the skies more azure— 
Clouds a purer snow— 

Birds a sweeter measure— 
Streams a softer flow ; 

Sunbeams more of amber— 
Roses richer hues-— 

Hath the lily’s chamber 
More ambrosial dews ; 

Waves a dreamier flowing— 
Winds a gentler play, 

Something coming—going— 


Hallowing the day ? 


Though like warbling Peri 
Summer charmed the hours, 
Little Grace grew weary 
Of her withering flowers. 
When bright skies grew sadder, 
Only yester-even, 
And the starry ladder 
Reached from earth to heaven,— 
With the seraphs holy, 
Lilies in her hand, 
Little Grace passed slowly 


To the heavenly land. 


So serener splendour 
Should o’erhang the days, 
Something pure and tender 
From her winsome ways— 
From her shining tresses, 
And her tripping feet ; 
The red mouth’s caresses, 
And its warbling sweet; 


From the cheek rose-shaded, 


And the meek, blue eyes 
Of the face that faded 
Up the starry skies. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GEORGIE’S REVENGE. 


Miss Georgie Atwill did not belong to 
the “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt” species of 
young ladies. Heaven protect those who 
do! 

“She wept with delight when you 
gave her a smile?” Never, copiously. 
** And trembled with fear at your frown?” 
Extremely infrequently. She was not so 
dreadfully sweet as all that; she was not 
so mortally timid as afl this. She 
thought, and with good reason too, that 
if any weeping for de'ight were to be 
done, it should be for her smile and not 
yours. A loveable little soul she was, as 
truthful, as conscientious, as the sun ever 
shone upon, but quick withal, and proud, 
and slow to forgive. She saw in an in- 
stant what Mr. Abraham Battlewick 
meant by his excessively civil greeting 
when her mother and herself passed him 
on the street. 

** He too has heard all, and he too is a 
‘summer friend.’ They are all alike. 
Why do we girls dream of love, knowing 
how men love money? Which of us is 
so beautiful, or thinks herself so, as to 
dare compete with a little gold dollar?” 

Somewhat thus ran Miss Atwill’s 
thoughts, as, with her blue eyes cast to 
the ground, she walked homeward with 
her mether. Blue-Eyes was angry, an- 
gry with the world, particularly angry 
with herself for having believed in any- 
hedy. As for Abraham Battlewick, she 
despised him almost as she did herself, or 
as the poet Rocky despised Mankind. 

Thus along the streets of Hobgoblin- 
opolis walked the sad mother and angry 
daughter, unmindful of the coming Eve, 
the festival of “‘ peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 


BLUE-EYES AND BATTLEWICK, 
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Let us not reckon the number of sad 
and angry ones who pace the streets of 
other towns more real than this ghostly 
Hobgoblinopolis on Christmas Eves. 

Battlewick had an appetite for his din- 
ner. He had eaten no breakfast, he had 
done his duty, he had displayed his nerve. 
He was about to leave this wretched Hob- 
goblinopolis, with its cares, its troubles, 
its slavery to tyrannical bankers, such as 
Hardolde Wuhwuld ; he would anticipate 
the absolute freedom that awaited him. 
In reply to the assertions of the elder 
Bucdoddle, who sat opposite him at the 
table of the Mawfill House, about his 
“speedy initiation into the mysteries of 
bear-bacon and prairie-hen fricassees,”’ 
he said, “‘ may be,” and ate on in silence, 
yielding himself to the titillations of the 
palate and to pleasing reflections. 

He lingered long at table, and when 
dinner was over, retired to the bar-room 
to take an arm-chair before the stove and 
to smoke his Punctualidad. He deter- 
mined to break his rule and smoke two 
Punctualidads. 

He found the jolly bar-keeper, Rafe 
Connuer, standing behind a bow! nearly 
as big as himself—an immense bow], that 
portended great things in the egg-nog 
line. Allen, Battlewick’s servant, came 
in to say to Mr. Connuer that “ aags was 
monsus skace,” but that, after a long 
hunt, he had “ found a nigger that prom- 
ised to fetch him four dozen, right fresh 
ones, that night.” Connuer told him to 
keep a hunting, not to rely on promises. 
Eggs he must have, eggs in hand. 

Allen sidled up to the bar, got a drink 
and disappeared. Pretty soon he reap- 
peared, and said to his master: 

‘* Marss Abum, I see a -cullud man to 
day from down the country, say ole An’ 
Betty be up here to-morrow to see you.” 
“What the devil ——!” began Battle- 
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wick, violently. He stopped, and added 
in quite a different tone: 

“Well; very well.” 

** Make haste about them eggs, boy,” 
said Connuer. Allen vanished. 

Battlewick drew his arm-chair to the 
wall, imposed his heels upon the unre- 
sisting window-sill, and yielded himself 
to the divine influences of his Punctuali- 
dad. For a time all went well under the 
soothing canopy of smoke, but ere long, 
in fact before the Punctualidad was half 
finished, the occupant of the svothing 
canopy began to exhibit a restlessness, as 
if a day-mare had seized him. It oc- 
curred to the man under the soothing 
canopy that stabbing an affectionate girl 
to the heart was rather a poor way of dis- 
playing one’s nerve. It wasa legitimate 
kind of killing; it was no more punisha- 
ble than pill-murder or lancet-assassina- 
tion ; but, after all, it was a poor way to 
show a man’s nerve. ‘ Duty demanded 
it,” thought he. 

But a lawyer accustomed to hair-split- 
ting, is rather more apt than most men 
to doubt whether duty really is duty; and 
if duty is duty, which of two nearly 
equal sets of duties is the more dutiful. 
Lawyers, like other people, would be glad 
often times if a third set of unequivocal- 
ly most dutiful duties would come for- 
ward to decide the vexed question, No 
such third set came to quiet Battlewick’s 
remorse. 

Grant that what he had done was really 
duty, it was nevertheless a hard and 
shameful duty, It may be a man’s duty 
to cut out his wife’s tongue; many men 
are very entirely satisfied on this point; 
but the fewest number of tongues are 
amputated. 

Battlewick writhed in his chair, chang- 
ed the position of his feet, and kept on 
changing them, as men will do when 
their minds are ill at ease. He must ex- 
piate his sin. But how? Go beg Blue- 
Eyes’ pardon? No. Marry Grimshaw’s 
sister? Battlewick shook his head. 

From Grimshaw’s sister, his thoughts 
‘passed to Grimshaw himself, and from 
Grimshaw to law, and from law— 

The wished-for thought had come. 


“T will go up to Dr. Murdrum’s,” 
said Battlewick, emerging from the sooth- 
ing canopy of Punctualidad smoke. 

Dr, Murdrum lived in a long pea-green 
house on the top of a rocky precipice. 
This house was not exactly a house, but 
rather an appendix domuformis to a pro- 
digious porch that overlooked the chim- 
neys of the houses on the lower streets 
of Hobgoblinopolis. Romantic view! 

This appendix was inhabited by a fam- 
ily of eight persons, not one of whom 
had a particle of sense. 

What is sense? 

Sense is the application of adequate 
means to the attainment of proper ends. 

Evidently, this sort of sense is very 
rare; therefore it is called Common 
Sense. 

The proper end of ends, in this life, is 
the accumulation of an unnecessary 
amount of money, and the adequate 
mean of all means is a concentrated sel- 
fishness, manifested by a cordial and per- 
sistent taking care of Number One to the 
entire exclusion of everything extra Num- 
ber One. 

There was the old Doctor—a man eter- 
nally distressed or overjoyed about his 
family, old Atwill’s family, anybody’s 
family, anything’s family, every thing but 
himself; tugging manfully, as he undu- 
lated along, to make a buckle and tongue 
meet, which, in the nature of things, 
never could, and consequently never did 
meet. This was not sense. 

There was the old lady, his wife. This 
great-hearted woman, having a clear per- 
ception of the utter incompetence of her 
family, entertained the wild opinion that 
it was her business to do every thing for 
every body in the appendix. She there- 
fore said very little, never went to sleep, 
ate three mouthfuls a day, stayed at home, 
and worked from year’s end to year’s end. 

A sensible woman, in Mrs. Murdrum’s 
place, would have scolded the servants, 
quarrelled with her children, put on her 
bonnet and gone to her neighbours to 


complain of her wretched lot, and to pick. 


up a little news. 
There was the oldest son, Dr. Green 


Murdrum, the Facetian, the unsuccessful. 
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treater of cases of colliquitive logorrhcea. 
It was the function of this poor man to 
give way to the fun that constantly accu- 
mulated in him and to make people 
laugh. Properly speaking, he was no 
more a man than his father’s appendix 
was ahouse. He was an Organ of Fun, 
a Farce, a perpetual two-legged Farce, 
clad in masculine habiliments. 


If Dr. Green had had Common Sense, 
he would have known that the best, if not 
the only way to get along in this world, 
is to pull a long face, and, as a general 
thing, the longer you pull your face the 
better the chance for you—provided, a.- 
ways, you show the world that it (the 
face) is pulled, not because you have the 
least doubt of the success of Number 
One, but because you are determined 
Number One shall be taken care of, and 
well taken care of. 


It may, for a time, go hard with a fun- 
ny man io pull this face; but let him 
make a little money, it will come easier. 
And the more money he makes, the long- 
er his face will be pulled. A purse of 
$50,000, put into the breeches pocket, 
will draw the human countenance down, 
at least, to the basement of the waistcoat. 

There was the poet, Rockwell—Poet, 
Composer, Cynic, Punster. 


As regards the sense of the thing, 
Cynic might do; but Composer—pooh! 
Poet—good lack! Punster—good heav- 
ens! Away with him. 


There was the third son, Fillison. This 
urchin was a good hand to cut pictures 
on glass with the point of a quartz crys- 
tal, and to carve tolerably symmetrical 
vases and things out of plaster of Paris. 


Now, sense cuts but one thing—it cuts 
into the loaf of events, and cuts thence 
those metaphorical slices of bread that 
are buttered on both sides, eats them to 
the last crumb, and halves them with no- 
body. 

There was the Doctor’s eldest daugh- 
ter—Jane. Jane lived on boiled rice 
and cold water, and laughed. This is 
idiocy. 

There was Mary—a young lady who 
shared her poet-brother’s view of human 
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nature and fell in love with daguerreo- 
types. 

A sensible young lady is as far re- 
moved from morbid as from romantic 
views of human nature. She calmly and 
Common-sensibly sets a trap for a man 
who can give her a carriage and enable 
her to keep large running accounts at all 
the fashionable dry-goods stores. 

Finally, there was Matty—a sweet 
child of some half-dozen summers who 
went to school. 

The sense of sending to school a child 
old enough to bind shoes, is doubtful. 
The sense of a child, who goes to school, 
when, by well-directed squalling, accom- 
panying fits of sham sickness, she might 
stay at home and play doll, is not at all 
doubtful. Such a child will never gov- 
ern her husband. 

Thus it appears, that not one of the 
Murdrum family had any sense. In its 
stead, they had more or less of the stuff 
called genius—a wretched ingredient to 
put, in small quantities, into the human 
organism. Why? Because a little ge- 
nius neutralizes Common Sense; makes 
the entire organism inert and incapable 
of taking care of No.1. Great genius 
sublimes Common into that Uncommon 
Sense which masters the world, and takes 
care not only of itself, but enables the 
vast wriggling verminous mass of lesser 
Namber Ones to take care of themselves 
with an ease and in a way that else they 
could never have achieved. 

Meantime Battlewick has arrived at Dr. 
Murdrum’s door. In reply to his pull at 
the bell, a small and unnaturally impu- 
dent negro girl appears, listens to his in- 
quiry for R. Murdrum, looks at him bra- 
zenly, and—slams the door in his face. 
Not unused to this treatment, Battlewick 
opens the door for himself, doffs his hat 
and overcoat, and walks into the parlor. 
The day is dark, the parlor is very dark, 
but the light from the grate enables Bat- 
tlewick to see a lady rising, as if to greet 
him. 

“Good evening, Miss Murdrum.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Battlewick.” 

“TI beg pardon,” said Battlewick, in 
great confusion, “I—I really thought 
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you were Miss Murdrum. We have— 
the—that is, a very fine day, Miss At- 
will.” 

“Yes,” answered Blue-Eyes, with cool 
irony, ‘‘a delightful day.” 

A long pause. 

Battlewick, growing warm, draws off 
from the fire. 

“T had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Atwill and yourself in the street this 
morning.” 

“You knew us, then?” 

Words could not have conveyed a more 
delicate or effective satire upon Battle- 
wick’s display of nerve. They cut him 
to the quick. 

“Certainly I knew you. How could I 
be mistaken? Mrs. Atwill, however, did 
not deign to notice me.” 

“‘ And that accounts for your excessive 
civility,”—very cool and playful accent 
on “éxcessive civility,’—not the least 
bitterness. Blue-Eyes went on: 

“‘Indeed, I must give Ma a lesson in 
manners. But Mr. Battlewick should 
not have been miffed on account of a 
trifle like that; he might have seen that 
Ma was in a brown study. He might, at 
least, have shaken hands with us.” 

Battlewick was warm before Blue-Eyes 
commenced. At the words “ excessive 
civility,” he became warmer; at the word 
“miffed,” warmer still; and by the time 
the young lady ended, he was in a fire- 
bath of confusion. The best he could do 
was to say: 

“It is not too late to shake hands now,” 
and so, poor fellow! he fell into the trap 
set for him. 

*W-e-ll,” said Georgie, in that deli- 
cious, yielding tone, known only to wo- 
men. : 

“ W-e-1-1.” 

Both rose. She gave him her ungloved 
hand, a little white hand, which Battle- 
wick gallantly squeezed. The pressure 
was returned. Battlewick, abashed al- 


ready, knew not what to make of this. 


Often as he had shaken that hand, ten- 
derly and lingeringly clasping it, the 
white little prisoner had always laid 
quite motionless in his palm. This press- 
ure gave him courage to look up. Dark 


as the room was, he was close enough to 
the young lady to see her fine eyes and 
the expression in them. These beautiful 
blue eyes were perusing his flustered 
visage with the utmost calmness. 

He heard a sweet voice exclaim: 

“Dear me! how red your face is!” 

This short sentence was Georgie’s re- 
venge, and it wasample. A child could 
not have spoken more gently or sweetly. 
There was a simple, child-like surprise at 
seeing a face so very red, and so very un- 
necessarily red; but there was an under- 
tone that conveyed a world of disagree- 
able meaning to poor Battlewick. It told 
him that he looked meanly, because he 
felt meanly, and he felt meanly, because 
he was intrinsically and utterly mean. 

Before he could recover from the point 
blank shot, Miss Georgie turned delibe- 
rately and walked to the door, intimating 
by this movement that she had finished 
Abram Battlewick, and was done with 
him forever. 

The door opened before Blue-Eyes could 
turn tle knob, and the little imp of a 
negro girl, poking in her head, cried out 
pertly: 

“Miss Nancy say you mus’ come dar, 
She done done her dinner.” 

As the door closed, the wretched Bat- 


tlewick fell into a rocking-chair. 

“ Planned, evidently planned!” he ex- 
claimed angrily; ‘ and—and—devilishly 
well executed,” he added. 

There was no plan about it. One sec- 
ond suffices for a woman to make a trap 
the wisest man can never evade. Blue- 
Eyes had called to see her sister Nanny ; 
the family being at dinner, (the Mur- 
drums dined irrationally late, of course, ) 
she had seated herself in the parlor to 
await the conclusion of the meal. Bat- 
tlewick came, and she merely showed 
him what she now thought of him, viz: 
that he was fit only to make fun of. 

Battlewick sat in the dark parlor think- 
ing a thousand thoughts for every beat of 
his excited pulse. 

“ Excessive civility,” ‘“ miffed,” “miff- 
ed at a trifle,” “‘dear me, how red your 
face is!” He repeated the most touch- 
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ing expressions of the late interview. 
Wheugh! how he despised himself. 


If the young lady, whose heart his 
conceited fancy led him to believe he had 
fatally stabbed, and for whose imaginary 
sufferings he had felt such remorse, while 
seated under his tent of Punctualidad 
smoke—if this young lady had been dis- 
tant or angry, or flurried, or reproachful, 
all would have been well with Battlewick. 
But she ridiculed him to his face! Then 
she was so self-possessed, the little minx! 
and gave him so plainly to understand 
that she cared not the snap of the littlest 
of her little fingers for him, that—that 
Battlewick loved her ten thousand times 
better for it. 


Such is the queer nature of the male 
human being. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DR. MURDRUM TAKES THE CASE IN HAND. 


The wretched Battlewick was relieved 
by the entrance of the person he had 
called to see, to wit, the poet Rockwell. 
The poet Rockwell came with his father’s 
dressing gown on his back, a pipe in 
his mouth, and a handkerchief around 
his head, to intimate that he had a head- 
ache, the consequence, no doubt, of a se- 
vere fit of composing. 

Some disaster had overtaken the poet’s 
nonchalance, and used it up. He as- 
tounded Battlewick by walking rapidly 
up, seizing his hand, and shaking it 
heartily, very heartily. 

“* Abram, old fellow, I am glad to see 
you, really glad to see you. I knew you 
would do it. Told ’em all so this morn- 
ing. Would have bet a thousand dollars, 
if I had had it, on it. Green said you 
wouldn’t. Offered to bet him my brass 
button coat against his new boots. But 
he backed out. Abram Battlewick, you 
are one of the few men, real men, in this 
world of fools, liars and villains. Excuse 
my telling you to your face, but I am so 
unaccustomed to see constancy and truth 
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that I must honour them whenever and 
wherever I find them.” 

It was well the room was so dark that 
the poet could not see the effect this ora- 
tion had on Battlewick. Not the first 


syllable did he understand. If it had 
been Greek, if it had been Sanscrit, it 
could not have been more entirely unin- 
telligible. He had ascended the rocky 
precipice to tell the poet that, inasmuch 
as he was about to leave Hobgoblinopolis, 
he had determined to make him a present 
of the office behind the store of R. Nut- 
gall & Co., including the furniture and 
most of the books, so that the poet might 
cease to be a poet, and become, what he 
had long pretended to want to be, a law- 
yer and man of sense. By this act of 
benevolence, he hoped in a measure to 
expiate the crime he flattered himself he 
had perpetrated upon the unoffending 
and loving heart of Blue-Eyes. But 
Blue-Eyes had just shown him that her 
heart never had been and never could be 
touched by him, and now comes the poet 
with his jargon about men, truth, fools, 
constancy and villains. He was about to 
tell his extreme mystification, when he 
was interrupted by the entrance of the 
whole family, with the exception of the 
old doctor, the young doctor and the 
young doctor’s wife. 

This was very unusual. Often as Bat- 
tlewick had visited Dr. Murdrum’s, he 
had never laid eyes on Mrs. Murdrum, 
so closely attentive was the good lady to 
her domestic affairs. The little boys and 
the younger girls, with pardonable curi- 
osity, had occasionally ventured, one at a 
time, into the parlor, but now they came 
all in a bunch. 

Fillison rushed up to Battlewick and 
shook him cordially by the hand, just as 
the poetical misanthropist had done. 

Mrs, Murdrum greeted him with mark- 
ed feeling, and the young ladies gave 
token in every inflection of their voices 
that they regarded him as a great and 
good man. 

What on earth could all this mean? 

A feeling of horrer came over Battle- 
wick, as he asked himself this question. 
He was not long kept in suspense. 
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“When do you think of starting, Mr. 
Battlewick ?” inquired Mrs. Murdrum. 

** As soon as possible, Madam.”’ 

“Have the family fixed a particular 
day ?” 

“Family,” “family,” echoed poor Bat- 
tlewick to himself. ‘“‘What family?” “In 
heaven’s name, why do these people talk 
in-enigmas?” “Is the whole world band- 
ed together to deride and mystify me?” 

‘“*Ma’am?” said he aloud, in a tone of 
utter perplexity. 

“Have you and Mr. Atwill fixed on a 
particular day for leaving Hobgoblin- 
opolis ?” 

The cat was fairly out of the bag. 

It was plain to poor Battlewick that not 
only Dr. Murdrum’s family, but Grim- 
shaw and Bucdoddle, and doubtless all 
Hobgoblinopolis, understood that he was 
to leave the city with Mr. Atwill’s family, 
and because Mr. Atwill’s family were 
leaving. The praise of the poet, the 
cordiality of Mrs. Murdrum, the rever- 
ence of the young ladies, became at once 
intelligible. They were so many tributes 
of respect paid by these simple-minded, 
warm-hearted people to his “ constancy 
and truth.” He alone of all the world 
was about to join fortunes with the ruin- 
ed family. He would prove how false 
were the time-honoured slanders against 
love. His love was stronger than misfor- 
tune. Therefore the nonsensical Mur- 
drums honoured him. 

Their honour did him little good. 
Fain would he have escaped it. Indeed, 
he would have given half his life if he 
had never entered the room. It was em- 
barrassing, nay it was agony—almost in- 
supportable agony to him—to remain 
there, listening to the delicate praise 
heaped upon him. He could not conceal 
his uneasiness; but the more restive he 
appeared, the more the Murdrums com- 
plimented him. In vain he evaded the 
question about the time appointed for 
starting. The Murdroms saw through 
that easily enough. These silly people 
saw that Battlewick’s modesty equalled 
his goodness; and it behooved them, 
therefore, to drive him nearly mad, 

But was he not a little too modest ? 


He was—he most certainly was. 

And why? 

Because he had not the remotest idea 
of going West with the Atwill family, 

Battlewick loved Blue-Eyes, and for 
her sake loved her father, and honoured 
him and all his family. But Battlewick 
had lived long enough in Hobgoblinopo- 
lis to know something of the nature of 
Hardolde Wuhwuld and of the duties ex- 
acted by him of his customers, the Hob- 
goblinopolitans. Yet Battlewick’s deal- 
ings with the Bank of the Wubwuld were 
not of sufficient amount or of sufficiently 
long standing to have made him deceitful, 
and had he been alone with the poet in 
Dr. Murdrum’s parlor, he would have 
instantly dissipated the mistake under 
which all Hobgoblinopolis seemed labour- 
ing. But to come out then and there, in 
the face of that family, to turn the tide 
of praise into a tide of scorn, that was 
more than could be expected of any man. 

So Battlewick found himself in a much 
worse trap than he had been in befure—a 
trap from which a quick and honest es- 
cape would have caused him greater tor- 
ture than he suffered by remaining in it. 
The wretched man would have been far 
less superstitious than the majority of 
his kind, if his present deplorable trap 
had not presented itself to him in the 
light of a Providential vengeance. It 
did so appear to him, and added the pain 
of anger to the pains of embarrassment 
and hypocrisy—for what was this silent 
acceptance of praise, he did not deserve, 
but hypocrisy ? ' 

The revenge of Blue-Eyes made him 
love her, the just punishment of Provi- 
dence made him angry; the one softened, 
the other hardened his heart. He no 
longer thought of expiating his crime. 
He had done no crime. Instead of stab- 
bing his sweetheart to the heart, his 
sweetheart had stabbed him. He was an 
ill-used man; the Fates were against 
him; and those Murdrums were the most 
persistently foolish and annoying people 
on earth, 

So the cat that came out of the bag 
clawed him, and so it would have con- 
tinued to claw him, but for the timely 
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entrance of the old Doctor. He came 
fresh from a ride and in high good humour. 

“You all are mighty dark in here: 
Can’t see my hand six inches from my 
face,” said he, and sat deliberately down 
in Battlewick’s lap. 

A general laugh ensued. 

“How are you, Doctor?” said Battle- 
wick, infinitely relieved by this diversion. 

“Why! bless my life! Abram, is it 
you?” cried the Doctor, springing up. 
“T declare I did’nt know you, did’nt 
even see you. These girls are all so ugly 
they are afraid to let daylight shine upon 
them. But there is mighty little day- 
light left to shine upon anybody. It’s 
going to snow. It ought always to snow 
on Christmas Eve.” 

The Doctor took another seat, and made 
his rice-eating daughter sit in his lap. 
She was hardly seated before he repented 
him. 

“Get up, my child, get up; you are tuo 
heavy.” 

Mary said : 

“T’ll lay anything somebody has paid 
Pa some money. He always takes Jane 
in his lap when he gets money enough to 
be in a good humour.” 

“ You are right, Mary,” said the Doc- 
tor, ‘for once in your life. A man came 
to me to-day and paid his bill voluntarily. 
Another man, a fellow I never expected 
to get a cent from, came and paid me; 
and still another did the same thing. 
Now mark what I tell you.” 

“Run, Mattie,” exclaimed Fillison, 
‘*run bring mie a piece of chalk.” 

“What do you want with chalk?” in- 
quired his father. 

“ Want to mark what you tell me.” 

Everybody laughed, but particularly 
the boiled-rice eater. The Doctor turned 
upon her. 

“You, I'll be bound for you. You'll 
laugh at anything, and sooner than miss, 
you'll laugh at nothing”— 

* Pa, I never laugh at you.” 

Everybody laughed again. 

“Tm nothing, am I? Well. Abram, 
she don’t do anything but laugh. You’d 
better be getting up in the morning and 
helping your Ma to keep house.”, 
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‘Ma wont let me, and—” The young 
lady stopped abruptly, disdaining to de- 
fend herself, or fearing to do so in the 
presence of the great and good Battle- 
wick. 

By this time the Doctor was striding 
all over the floor. 


‘‘Abram, how does the world serve 
you ?” 


Before Abram could reply, Rockwell 
put in, 

“T suppose you know Abram is going 
with Mr. Atwill? Greene says he is go- 
ing, and I am going too.” 

“Joy go with you. I’ve been tryinga 
long time to get ridof you. You need’nt 
wait fur Mr. Atwill; start right away. 
But Abram aint going.” 


Battlewick held his breath hard. 

“Now for it,’ thought he. ‘These 
people will find I’m not the good man, 
the constant lover, they supposed. The 
worst has to come to the worst.” 

Battlewick was mistaken. 

“What’s the reason Abram aint go- 
ing?” demanded the punster. 

“* Because he’s going to stay.” 

“H’mph! Who says so?” 

“Tsay so. I say neither Abram Bat- 
tlewick, nor old Mr. Atwill, nor anybody 
else (unless it’s you, and I hope it is 
you,) is going out West. Now, are you 
satisfied ?” 

At this announcement the Murdrum 
family turned tothe Doctor. Battlewick, 
convinced that he had gotten into an in- 
explicable maze, sat still, listening with 
all his ears. 

‘“What’s happened?” exclaimed the 
Murdrum family in a breath. 

** Nothing’shappened,” said the Doctor. 

The Murdrum family were puzzled 
sorely, but knowing they would get no 
information by asking questions, turned 
back to the fire, leaving the old Doctor 
to walk until he was ready to talk. This 
they knew would not be long. A secret 
with the Doctor was even harder to keep 
than money; it boiled in him until it 
boiled out of him. 

Therefore, the Murdrum family turned 
to the fire, and almost immediately the 
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Doctor drew up a chair, sent for a pipe, 
and when it was lighted, commenced. 

“T’m going to surprise every one of 
you. I was about to surprise you when 
Fillison stopped me with his foolishness, 
Now mark what I tell you—but not with 
a piece of chalk. This world is not as 
bad as people make out.” 

Just here it entered the poet’s head to 
intimate that ‘‘it took mighty little 
money to give his father a good opinion 
of human nature. If three biils paid in 
advance of any dunning produced a good 
opinion, what would be the effect if all 
bills were paid?” He desired hugely to 
say this, but manfully held his peace. 

“The world is not near as bad as they 
make out,” said the Doctor. ‘Men are 
mean enough, but not so mean they 
might’nt be meaner. There are plenty 
of good people in the world. There’s old 
Mr. Atwill—where’ll you find a better 
man than he is? Nowhere. But that’s 
not what I was going to tell you.” 

“T thought not,” said Mrs. Murdrum. 
“You hav’nt surprised us yet.” 

“Ever since I heard that the Banks 
had refused to accommodate Mr. Atwill,” 
continued the Doctor, without heeding 
his wife’s remark, “ I’ve racked my brain 
to find some way to keep him here. It 
got into my head that there was a way to 
keep him from going, but to save my life 
I could’nt tell what that way was. All 
day long I’ve been trying to think it out, 
and I declare I believe if I had’nt thought 
it out as soon as I did I should have lost 
my senres. 

“I knew Hobgoblinopolis was a sort 
of Sodom, any way, and it would never 
do in the world to let Lot go out of it. 
My head, for one, is rather bald to stand 
a shower of brimstone; besides, I shan’t 
be ready to leave the world, bad as it is, 
until I’ve paid my debts. 

“But how was I to keep Lot in Sodom? 
That question puzzled me more than the 
diagnosis of any case I ever had. By the 
way, where’s Green? Never mind; let 
me finish my story. 

“Old Mr. Atwill’s case bothered me 
enough, I can tell you. Abram here is 
a lawyer, and knows the case is a difficult 


one. But I was determined to save him, 
and I have saved him, or as good as saved 
him, And I'll tell you how I found it 


out,” 
“If you please,” said the poet Rocky, 


“1 know something about law myself— 
know enough to bet—” 


‘“‘Where’s your manners?” interrupted 
the Doctof, good-humouredly. “Little 
boys should be seen, not heard. As I 
was saying, or was about to say, I had 
nearly given the case up. But, all of a 
sudden, this evening, just as I came in 
sight of the house I was going to, the 
plan flashed across my mind like light- 
ning, and I turned short round and came 
home. This reminds me that Green must 
go and see that poor creature this very 
night; she is very low. Mary go tell 
Green I want to see him.” , 

Mary soon returned with her brother. 
He received his instructions regarding 
the “poor creature,” and then listened 
attentively while his father unfolded the 
plan of salvation for old Mr. Atwill and 
family—a plan whose consummate bold- 
ness and originality deserve to be studied 
and imitated by all who desire to remedy 
the countless evils that beset the mercan- 
tile life when honourably pursued. 


“Mr. Atwill owes ten thousand dol- 
lars,” said the Doctor, looking at Green. 

Green nodded his head. 

“Well, how many rich men do you 
think there are in Hobgoblinopolis—I 
mean really rich men—men who can af- 
ford, even in times like these to part with 
—say a hundred dollars?” 

Green reckoned fifty. 

‘“*There are more than that,” said the 
Doctor. “There are at least a hundred. 
Well, a hundred times a hundred is ten 
tlicusand, aint it ?” 

“Exactly,” replied Green. ‘ And you 
think there are a hundred men in this 
town who will each give Mr. Atwill a 
hundred dollars?” Green’s tone implied 
not a little pity for his father. 

The old Doctor answered sturdily. 

“No, U think no such thing. But there 
are a hundred men here who will lend 
him each a hundred dollars.” 
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“Who was telling you?” inquired 
Green, drily. 

“T told myself.” 

“And do you suppose Mr. Atwill is 
going to trot around town borrowing from 
Tom, Dick, and Harry? I would sooner 
see him die than do it. You mistake 
the man.” 

“T don’t mistake the man.” I know 
Mr. Atwill too well to think he would at- 
tempt such a thing.” 

“Who's going to do the borrowing, 
then ?” 

“ His friends.” 

“ And who are his friends?” 

“Tam one, and there are a hundred 
others.” 

“ All as rich as you are?” this very 
sarcastically. 

“Fully,” said the Doctor, bluntly. 

“But who is going to ask these 
friends ?” 

é I am.” 

‘You are going to undertake to bor- 
row ten thousand dollars in driblets—and 
borrow it in Hobgoblinopolis? W-e-ll !” 

“T am going to do that very thing. 
And what’s more, I am going to have 
that money in the Bank before to-mor- 
row night. Don’t every merchant and 
manufacturer in Hobgoblinopolis know 
Mr. Atwill? don’t they respect him as 
an honest upright man? don’t they know 
he will pay them back? and isn’t it to 
the interest of the city to keep him here? 
I tell you the thing can be done, and I 
intend to do it. I have lived longer in 
the world than you, my boy, and I know 
that men are not unwilling to make a 
small risk to help out a worthy man, es- 
pecially when the risk is no risk at all.” 

This was the full unfolding of the old 
Doctor’s plan—a plan discovered after 
long taxing of the excellent old fellow’s 
brain—a plan which had turned him 
instantly from a wretched into a happy 
man. 

The female members of the Murdrum 
family, looking at the world through the 
medium of their own warm hearts, saw 
nothing very unfeasible in this plan. 
The male members, each of whom had 
the happiness of despising all the rest, 
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regarded this plan as pre-eminently pre- 
posterous. Dr. H. Green, aware of the 
value his father placed on his own or his 
brother Rockwell’s opinions, thought to 
knock this famous plan on the head thus: 

“Here’s Abram Battlewick ; he knows 
something about financiering. Abram, 
what do you think of the old gentleman’s 
scheme ?” 

If Abram had been wise, he would 
long ago have left the house. But his 
anxiety to hear the plan divulged had 
detained him. In a stutter, mistaken by 
the Murdrum family as the result of 
emotions far different from those he really 
felt, he answered : 

““I—I—I certainly think—I don’t see 
—I think they ought, and—and—I don’t 
see how they can avoid helping Mr.— 
Atwill; but—but the scheme is impossi- 
ble.” 

“There! cried Green, “ you hear what 
Abram says—it is impossible.” 


When the Doctor got upon the house- 
top, it was as hard to get him down as 
to get him up again when he got into the 
cellar. 

“What does Abram know about it? 
lawyers are generally brought into contact 
with men when they are disputing about 
something—quarreling ; no wonder they 
have a bad opinion of human nature, and 
think a plan like mine impossible. When 
a lawyer gets money out of a man, he 
gets it by the strong arm of the law—by 
violence ; and when you take a thing from 
a man against his will, if he isa man at 
all, if he has a spark of spunk, he re- 
sists you; and he does right. But it is 
a different thing when you ask as a favour 
that which you demanded as a right, and, 
whether right or wrong, you declare you 
intend to have. 


“Tt is a different thing when you so- 
licit a trifling and temporary favour—a 
favour that can do you no harm, but will 
do some one else incalculable good. It is 
a different thing when you appeal to the 
noble instead of irritating the base pas- 
sions of mankind.” 

‘“* Indeed it is,” said the ladies. 

“ At all events,” concluded the Doctor, 
“T can but fail, and if I live to see to- 
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morrow morning, I shall make the at- 
tempt.” 

This announcement brought down a 
shower of entreaties and sarcasms from 
Green and Rockwell on the old Doctor’s 
head ; all to no purpose, for the Doctor 
was on the house-top. 

Battlewick would fain have taken his 
leave, but the poet detained him. He 
must stay to assist in diesuading the old 
Doctor from putting his rash plan into 
execution. 

He stayed, but did not exert his full 
strength upon the Doctor. .t did not be- 
come him, occupying either his real or 
supposed position toward the Atwills, to 
say much; besides, his common sense 
(with which he was happily not over- 
stocked, but which Hardolde Wuhwuld 
had now roused into unnatural activity, ) 
was busily engaged in contemplating the 
extreme nonsense of the affectionate 
Murdrums. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLD DOCTOR COMES DOWN FROM THE 
HOUSE-TOP. 


Plainly, this case of old Atwill’s was 
not a case for help atall. He had failed. 
True; but had he not been doing a good 
business? Didn’t he have as good a 
chance as anybody else? The very fact 
of his failure, was abundant proof of the 
folly of attempting to assist him. Get 
him out of this scrape, he would be sure 
to fall into another. A man whose heart 
is so warm and so weak as to lead him 
to place implicit confidence in his part- 
ner or anybody else, has no business 
doing business of any sort. He sets a 
bad example, he is in the way, and 
the sooner the business world is rid 
of him the better. Your warm-heart- 
ed men are the bane of every busi- 
ness community, and the quicker they 
fail, and the more they and their families 
suffer, the better for those who don’t fail 
and don’t intend to suffer. The lesson 
cannot be too frequently or too forcibly 
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~ aught young men just entering business, 

that they can never, without danger, re- 
linquish their suspicions of the good 
faith of everybody, or relax their exer- 
tions in behalf of Number One. Old 
Atwill and family will go to the dogs, 
of course ; but it is folly to grieve over 
or try to remedy a calamity which, 
sooner or later, befals every poor creature 
who expects to get along in the world 
without taking care of No. 1. 

If Mr, Hardolde Wuhwuld did not in- 
stigate Battlewick to think exactly thus, 
it was because Battlewick’s common 
sense was not capable of being excited 
to so noble a pitch. 

The few words he (Battlewick, not Mr. 
Hardolde Wuhwuld) said to the Doctor, 
who was now striding about the floor 
again, served greatly to shake the old 
fellow’s confidence in his plan; and 
these few words, backed by a great many 
more from Green and Rockwell, at last 
produced the desired effect. The Doctor 
came down from the house-top and de- 
scended into the cellar deeper than he 
had ever been before in all his life. He 
would not listen to the cheerful sugges- 
tions of the Poet and the Facetian, who 
with the ardour of youth, painted glow- 
ing pictures of rapid success in the West 
and a triumphant return to Hobgoblin- 
opolis. 

“It was easy to anticipate success, it 
was hard to realize it. He had known 
a great many people who went to the 
West. Some succeeded, some did not; 
few, very few succeeded as soon as they 
expected; not one had returned in tri- 
umph. He know how terrible the odds 
were against a man advanced in life; 
with what sharpers, what villains, what 
cold-blooded and remorseless scoundrels 
he bad to contend. Worse than this, he 
knew what it was for a constitution, 
never too strong, and enfeebled now by 
age, by the downfall of a high mercan- 
tile reputation, by cares and anxieties 
innumerable—he knew what it was for 
such a constitution to contend against 
the malaria of Western climates.” 

With a physician’s skill, fired by a 
quick imagination, he drew the picture 
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of the sufferings entailed by the mias- 
matic diseases incident to newly-settled 
countries ; of the sudden death from con- 
gestive chills, of the ague-stricken pa- 
tient, dosed by ignorant doctors, and the 
long train of chronic organic maladies 
resulting from their murderous maltreat- 
ment, He saw the father quickly cut 
down, and the mother struggling against 
her own sickness that she might minister 
to her children sicker than herself. He 
dwelt upon the picture until his own 
heart and the hearts of his hearers 
ached. He contrasted the miserable ex- 
istence among the rude pioneers of the 
West with the peaceful and happy life 
the Atwills had led in their quiet home 
on the hill. He held up first the one 
and then the other picture, comparing 
the tranquil beauty of the latter with the 
ghastly malarious lustre of the former, 
until they who listened became sick for 
very sympathy and silent with fear, and 
until he himself grew angry with a world 
that could witness unmoved so much 
happiness transformed to such misery. 

He ceased, and none replied to him, 
The parlor was still as death, for every 
heart therein was beating low. 

One person there had not opened her 
lips during all the long colloquy with the 
Doctor. Checked in her laughter, she 
had fallen quite silent. This young 
lady possessed a perfect figure (common 
property of the Murdrum family,) a 
neck only less white and round than her 
sister Mary’s, a suit of dark hair that 
floated in curls down her shoulders, and 
a pair of grey eyes susceptible of those 
intense lights that are kindled only on 
the altars of genius. The failing of this 


poor girl, who had even less sense than: 


the rest of her family, was music, and 
in this failing she excelled. 

While all was still in the darkened 
parlor, Jane went softly to the piano. 
At first her fingers wandered lightly 
among the keys, like the sad summer 
winds that wander through the leaves, 
preluding the sadder dirges of autumn. 
There was no touch untuned to the 
mournful thoughts of the silent circle 
round her. Then came the deep chords 
that introduce the tender and immortal 
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fireside hymn of that helpless Tunisian 
consul *“‘ who never had a home.” 


Rockwell, unbidden, joined his sister ; 
and their voices rose in perfect unison 
upon the night—for the night was come : 


“ Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow 
us there, 

Which, search through the world, is ne’er 
met with elsewhere. 


“An exile from home, splendour dazzles 
in vain; 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again, 

The birds singing gaily that came at my 
call, 

Give me, with these, peace of mind, dearer 
than all.” 


Time can never impair the sweetness 
of this hymn. It will be sung ages on 
ages yet to come, until the last vestige of 
human love is swept from the earth. 
What the Lord’s Prayer is to other 
prayers, this song is to other songs. If 
it breathes the anguish of a lonely heart 
whose hopes die in memories of that in- 
nocence and peace no earthly Future 
can restore, it imparts to that anguish 
a sweetness sweeter than hope. It is the 
entreaty of manhood for the lost capac- 
ity of joy, and for something more than 
that—for the celestial sadness of child- 
hood. Age may hear it as feelingly 
as the unhappiest exile chained in far 
dungeons. But to the wanderer it has 
been and shall always be the only fitting 
utterance of his woe, 


Tears were falling fast when this 
sweet hymn was ended. Sustained by 
the strength of her sorrow, Jane’s clear 
voice did not break through all the trem- 
bling pathos of her song. But while the 
dying tones were yet murmuring from 
the keys, she ran weeping from the room. 
Others quickly followed, seeking where 
to vent their grief unseen. Forgetting 
the courtesies of departure, Battlewick 
hastened into the cold night air—a res- 
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pited criminal, with the full burden of 
his guilt pressing heavily upon him- 
Flakes of snow were falling. Through 
them he passed with bowed head, with 
a sore heart, but with an unconquered 
will. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DRY. 


Common Sense is the succeeding pow- 
er. It knows what is needful for the 
common comforts and the common tri- 
umphs of this rather common life, and 
obtains the same. Until men get to be 
gods, it will be a very valuable kind of 
intelligence. But that’s no reason why 
we should all bow down to it and wor- 
ship it. 

Uncommon sense, in its early and un- 
successful stages, isa very good-for-noth- 
ing sort of sense. It goes and busies it- 
self about things which seem impossible 
to Common Sense, or, if possible, useless. 
Why don’t it do like other people? But, 
strange phenomenon! as soon as Uncom- 
mon Sense succeeds, it turns into Com- 
mon Sense, and whoever refuses to avail 
himself of the benefits of this success, is 
wanting in Common Sense. 

What all-surpassing asses, nincom- 
poops and visionaries, the reformers, the 
inventors, the discoverers, and the whole 
herd of poets, painters, and sculptors 
have been and stillare! Think of Moses, 
of Homer, Galileo, Columbus, Kepler, 
Liebeg, Morse—all visionaries in their 
day, all lacking Common Sense. 

There was a carpenter’s son in Judea, 
He, be it said with all reverence—was 
not a practical man. He cared not to 
look after jobs or to make reputation as a 
carpenter. Only the monks tell fables of 
the miracles he wrought with saw and 
hammer. At last, he actually quitted 
business and—retired on a farm? No, 
‘He went about doing good !” 

One would think that with the teach- 
ings of history and biography before us, 
and with fresh evidences of what Uncom- 
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mon Sense has done and is now doing, 
daily. accumulating, the most common- 
sensible thing that Common Sense could 
do would be to recognize the value of 
Uncommon Sense, to hail its earliest in- 
dications with joy, and to foster and en- 
courage it with all possible aids and ap- 
pliances. ‘ : 

One errs. The test of Uncommon 
Sense is opposition ; its juiciest and most 
nutritious pabulum, is scorn. There are 
exceptions, but this is the rule. Whata 
world this would be if every little smart- 
letknave and jackanapes should be snatch- 
ed up to some genius-admiring bosom, 
and nourished there. 

If some matter-of-factish common-sens- 
ish Grimshaw could have witnessed the 
Christmas Eve scene in Dr. Murdrum’s 
parlor, think you “‘ Sweet Home” would 
have touched him also to the core? It 
might; but he would have deplored his 
sensibility. He would have pleased him- 
self better could he have stood there sto- 
nily, sneering : 

“Cry-babies! fools !’ 

Yea, these are fools, and God be thank- 
ed forthem. With such, though there be 
not too many of them, the world is sorely 
troubled; yet, without them, the world 
would have stood stock still, rooted to its 
natural bestialty. Art, Humanity, In- 
vention—all that precedes science, aye, 
Science itself—proceeds from Murdrum 
foolishness. 

‘‘ Perhaps ;” ‘says matter-of-factish 
Grimshaw, ‘‘but what’s the use of ery- 
ing over spilt milk? These foolish Mur- 
drums are distressed unnecessarily, in 
the first place; in the second place, being 
distressed, what sort of sense is it to sit 
down and sing a sentimental song and 
ery? These Murdrums know, or ought 
to know, as well as anybody, that money, 
money is what old Atwill wants ; and, not 
having the money to give him or lend 
him, what’s the use of crying about it? 
What good is it going todo? Tears nev- 
er paid a debt, sentimental songs are not 
a legal tender; both together never help- 
ed anybody out of a difficulty, and never 
will, 

There is no answering this cogent ar- 
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gument. Forged in a matter-of-factory 
by a practical, clear-headed, far-seeing 
than, and a lawyer to boot, it is irrefuta- 
ble. Thus your common-sensish Grim- 
shaw will forever get the better of your 
foolish, snivelling Murdrum. 

So be it, for so it will be. 

Common-sensish Grimshaws, who look 
at things with their eyes, are apt to see 
that every effect has a cause. Moreover, 
they perceive that the cause is and must 
be adequate to the effect. As thus: 

Power + effort—consequence. Power 
+ effort + sense=rational consequence 
=money. Debt + tears X sentimental 
songs=tears + debt -+ sentimental songs 
+ interest, debt=ruin—=common sense 
== 0, 

The mathematicality of the thing is 
plain, and the mathematicality of a thing 
is God’s own truth. 

Ah? 

May be there are some things, nay, 
several sets of things to which mathema- 
tics is wholly inapplicable—things be- 
yond trigonometry-—sums not to be work- 
ed out by any calculus. With the diam- 
eter of the earth’s orbit for a base line, 
we get no angle, no parallax by which to 
ascertain the distance of the nearest star, 
yet we Grimshaws would measure the 
Star-Builder with 9 yard-stick; and be- 
eause we cannot, we eject him from the 
matter-of-fact every-day sphere and bun- 
dle him into the nice little drawer of su- 
perstitions which we pull out on Sun- 
days, or when we get sick or scared in 
the night-time, or when Hardolde Wuh- 
wuld refuses to discount for us and our 
business is going to rack. 

Yet there is hope. In the downward 
progress of events it is probable the 
earth’s orbit, like the hoops that the la- 
dies wear, will cnlarge enough to enable 
we to measurse the fixed stars and the 
Builder of them. And as for the inap- 
plicability of mathematics to certain sets 
of things, that’s mere say-so. Don’t we, 
now-a-days, put up poetry in bales, like 
cotton-yarns, and turn tunes, mainly 
Ethiopian, with a lathe? Haven’t we 
laid the Atlantic telegraph? Heaven is 
near at hand; a good engineer can reach 
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it with a tubular bridge, upheld by sta- 
tionary balloons. 

Truly there is a fetichism of Common 
Sense and Matier-of-Fact as there is of 
Uncommon Sense and Matter-of-Fiction ; 
neither Grimshaws nor Murdrums are 
exempt from it. Civilization can never 
refine the rude original batrachian organ- 
ism of man so as to leave no residuum of 
fetichism. But the Grimshaw reserves 
his fetichism for Sundays and after-busi- 
ness hours, while the Murdrum carries 
his about with him, thrusting it into every 
transaction, and expecting consequences 
of the greatest magnitude from the most 
trivial causes. As if the latter thought 
a broken credit might be mended by sen- 
timent, or the former believed his final 
salvation rested on a system of promisso- 
ry notes and prompt payments. 

Before Grimsaw, the infidel in the vir- 
tue of tears and pathetic songs, consents 
to call the Murdrums “ cry-babies, fools,” 
let him remember that “every active 
force produces more than one change— 
every cause produces more than one ef- 
fect; or, to state it mathematically, ac- 
tion=consequence + an unending series 
of other consequences. Let him remem- 
ber what the physical philosophers, few 
of whom are good business men, but most 
of them no more sentimental than Grim- 
shaw himself, have taught concerning 
that ocean of air forty miles deep where- 
in we live, move and have our being— 
that ocean so supple and unresisting that 
the mandibles of invisible insects may 
set it allin motion. Let him remember 
the subtle properties of that omnipotent 
electric fire which whispers under the 
oceans of air and water the sentiment of 
Mardrum and the common sense of Grim- 
shaw, careless of what it whispers. Let 
him remember a saying of the elder and 
stately Bucdoddle—a saying that nearly 
crazed the poet Rockwell, because he had 
not said it himself. 

The poet, one morning, drew forth his 
watch to see the time of day ; Buedoddle, 
looking at him and the watch, said: 

“Within the human mind there are 
myriads of fly-wheels and hair-springs so 
fine they may be set in motion by the 
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shadow of a breath!” ‘A very pretty 
conceit,” said the poet. 

So pretty a conceit, Mr. Poet, that it is 
helpful almost as the truth itself—helpful 
even as those hypotheses by which the 
gulfs that lie between the heights of 
knowledge are spanned, and man helped 
onward until another gulf demands an- 
other conceit—a new hypothesis-bridge. 
So pretty a conceit that there is danger 
lest a body of Murdrums seize it and 
make it the basis of a new religion, 

Seeing how tenuous the air is, and how 
fluent and powerful are the concealed 
spirits of light and fire within it, and 
knowing how easily the delicate mechan- 
ism of mind is moved, who shall say how 
slight or how remote a cause may occa- 
sion a great thought? And what is im- 
possible to a great thought? Who shall 
say that the light that breaks upon us in 
the black abysses of doubt and despair 
may not have had its source in so simple 
a thing as the falling of atear? Or who 
shall say that the pure impulse which 
saves us from evil deeds, came not of the 
moving of distant and loving lips—mov- 
ing in prayer? 

Thou who art unhappy, thou that sor- 
rowest for the woes of them thou lovest, 
or for thyself, held back from thy bright 

destiny by cruel-seeming bonds thou canst 
not break with all thy strength and cun- 
ning—be not deterred from prayers and 
tears by the brute force of matter-of-fact 
and week-day common sense. Wait for 
no mathematical demonstration. It will 
never come. Stop for no logic. The 
yearning and grief within thee are better 
than syllogisms. Go in thine agony, go 
to the shut and darkened room, to the 
secret hiding places of the wood—go 
there, and break thy heart and dissolve 
it in the gushing unrestraint of child- 
hood. Give free way to the swelling 
flood, long pent within ; give way in tears 
that scald, in prayers that break like vol- 
canic fires from the soul. No angel, 
plumed and beautiful, will come to dry 
thy tears, no messenger of God will des- 
cend to answer thy prayer with visible 
gifts. But thy tears shall be dried, and 
better than visible gifts shall be given 


unto thee. Go pray and weep, assured 
that the material wants of hunger and 
thirst do not more imply food and drink 
than the emotion of veneration, active 
most when human aid is powerless, as- 
serts the living and omnipotent God, the 
loving Father. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE NIGHT. 


The night of the Christmas eve was 
fully come. The snow was gently fall- 
ing, dulling the footsteps on the pave- 
ment. The meteoric beauty of this hal- 
Jowed eve brought to Hobgoblinopolig 
little of the joy that filled the heavenly 
host when the moving star stood still 
above the stable in Bethlehem, and the 
wise men of the East knelt in adoration 
before the Babe. 

The Hobgoblinopolitans, worshippers 
not of the Babe but of the wizard Banker, 
Wubhwuld, did not celebrate their Christ- 
mas eve, after the manner of the Magi, 
They had passed beyond theolden wisdom, 
and were ascended into the religion of 
matter-of-fact. They were found, not kneel- 
ing, but bowed in abject wursbip over 
day-books and cash accounts. Painfully 
they added and subtracted and multiplied 
to find how they’ stood with Hardoulde 
Wuhwald. How the books on High were 
balanced, they could calculate some other 
time. Harduolde Wuhwuld could not be 
put off. Those that took holiday were 
no more worshippers of the Babe than 
those who prostrated themselves before 
Hardolde Wuhwuld. They were devo- 
tees of Bowel, a mighty god, to whom 
they made libations of fiery poisonous 
fluids, and whose favour they  propitia- 
ted with slaver and oaths, and the wind- 
ing dance of weakened knees. 

Blue-Eyes, standing at her chamber 
window, watched the falling snow. How 
peacefully it descended ; falling, falling, 
evermore, white and without a sound ! 
Her w'nan’s heart had come back to 
her. Tic rebuf’. * bad given her lover, 
slight thou,, it wa. and merited, seemed 
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all too rude to her gentle temper. She 
was avenged, and she was unhappy. 

“Did it become woman to take re- 
venge? God gave her only so much 
strength that when she struck, the blow 
recoiled. What harm would there hhve 
been if she had sweetly forgiven him? 
He would have despised her. And if he 
had, there was One who would have 
loved her. ‘ Vengeance is mine saith 
the Lord.’ ” 

Thug ran her thoughts. As the night 
deepened they assumed a darker hue, 
till at last, half in anger with herself 
and half in forgetfulness, she made good 
the threat she had uttered the night be- 
fore. She did not say her prayers. 

Grimshaw was at his office, hard at 
work, of course. — 

At Dr. Murdrum’s, the house was 
dark. All except Green retired to their 
rooms. Satisfied that his father had 
abandoned the great plan for saving the 
Atwill family, Green paced the portico 
until midnight, without a grimace. 

‘“¢ Nevertheless, it will be well to watch 
the old fellow. He may concoct. another 
scheme before morning, and dart out 
before breakfast and alarm the town.” 

So thinking, he went into the ap- 

pendix. 
* Buedoddle and D’Archibaldo spent 
their Eve in cutting out late news, cor- 
recting proof, and writing out telegraphic 
dispatches, promising themselves ample 
compensation on the morrow for their 
enforced labours. 

Beanters dropped a pound of tobacco 
out of his mouth and went to bed. 

R. Nutgall betook himself to Douglas 
Jerrold’s “‘ Cukes and Ale,” which help- 
ed him mightily. 

T. Nutgall knitted on a pair of socks. 

Co played the fiddle for three hours, 
without once stopping to take a peliet. 

Allen got duly drunk. 

Thanks to Co’a fixture un his chimney, 
or to a change in the direction of the 
wind, Battlewick found a glowing fire 
in his grate. But peace came not to 
him there. By a sort of instinct he was 
jed to the Poet, who was seated in the 
most secret stall of a restaurant, drink- 
ing hot whiskey punch with moody per- 
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tinacity. The two spent the evening 
there, dully enough. Battlewick, ashamed 
of his secret intentions about leaving 
Hobgoblinopolis, had little to say. He 
did not proffer his law books and office 
to his friend, as his heart, under the 
softening influences of Jane’s music, had 
a second time prompted him to do, 

The Poet discoursed hot-whiskey-punch- 
ily, that is freely. He talked of mar- 
riage, as poets and whiskey punch will 
talk. He delivered himself of a fixed 
determination to do something, to go 
somewhere out of the world, or to get 
married, or to do all three. He calcula- 
ted the expenses of matrimony in modern 
as compared with ancient times, and in 
Hobgoblinopolis as compared with Congo 
or New Holland; he drew up a list of 
the inconveniences, the vexations, the 
solid cares, the solid joys of married 
life, and balanced the account as fairly 
as he could. 

To Battlewick this was grievous to be 
borne. Butas the Poet was talking of 


his own marriage and not of Battle- 
wick’s, he could not interrupt him. 


The whiskey and the Poet ran on. 


Finally, the Poet, reiterating the fun- 
damental principle of his philosophy, 
viz: ‘“‘ Mankind is a D—d Rascal,” 
avowed his unalterable purpose ; which 
was to do his duty at all hazards; which 
was to marry some rich D—d Rascal’s 
daughter as soon as possible. 

Thus. the two, at a late hour, separa- 
ted, none the more cheerful for their 
meeting. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BLUE-EYES NEGLECTS HER PRAYERS. 


Pleasant was the land. Over its swel- 
ling hills a mellow mist was hanging. 
The sky that bent above it, seemed low 
and near, unlike the skies whose blue 
mysterious depths lead human eyes and 
thoughts bewilderingly away. No sun 
was there, nor moon, nor any star; and 
whence the tender light that shone there 
came, one knew not. Unseen streams 
went tinkling softly among the hills. 
The trees were stirred with rustling 
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sighs, and the birds that came on silent 
wings to nestle amid the unmoving 
boughs, gave forth no loud and joyous 
carvls, but twittered low. The plaint of 
the cooing dove came from afar, mingling 
with the faint murmur of bees that fed 
in the cups of nodding flowers. The 
habitations of men were not seen in this 
Jand. No herds browsed along the valleys, 
no flocks rested peacefully upon the 
hills. The clouds loitered, and the land 
reposed. 

Two forms clad in spotless white walk- 
ed in the midst of this land. One was 
fair, but the taller of the two was beau- 
tiful indeed. Beautiful she was in form 
and feature, beautiful in the splendour of 
her sunny hair, in the clear azure of her 
eyes, the morning freshness and the 
wondrous purity of her complexion, the 
grace and freedom of her movements ; 
but beyond all things beautiful for the 
celestial peace that shone in her calm 
sweet face and clothed her as a garment. 
Far, far removed from her, the*pains, the 
unrest, the fears that make life cruel 
in this nether sphere. If she had known 
the tempest of earthly passions, if she 
had endured the sieges of doubt and 
suspense, no trace of them was ieft upon 
her brow, whiter than the new-fallen 
snow, nor upon her pure lips, whence 
the sweetness of all music alone could 
come. Ah! it was well with her, who 
had passed the zones of darkness and 
of strife, never to encounter them again! 

Hand in hand, the two, who seemed 
angels both, walked in the midst of the 
hushed and twilight land, the taller lead- 
ing the way, which before them, with 
many gentle undulations, went ever 
downward, while behind them, it ascend- 
ed with easy slopes until the near sky 
and the quiet land seemed one. 

She that was led, wondered not how 
she came into this peaceful realm which 
was both new to her and old. She won- 
dered only at the exceeding beauty of 
her companion, and waited to hear her 
speak, for as yet she had not opened her 
lips, but led the way with noiseless steps 
and eyes cast down, as if in thought. 

Turning aside they walked onward a 
space, and when they were come to a 
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knoll from which the pathless way be- 
came steep, and the air less hushed and 
less pleasant, the taller angel stood still, 
and the other stood beside her, waiting. 
Then she that was so beautiful lifted her 
eyes, looked full upon her companion, 
whose white lids fell before that gaze so 
compassionate and sweet. Seeing this, 
the taller angel drew nigh to the lesser 
one, and embracing her, kissed her brow 
with soft lips. 

“ Little Sister.” 

“Am I your sister?” asked Blue- 
Eyes. 

‘“‘Thou art, indeed. But thou fearest 
me. Fear not.” 

“Tam afraid for very joy. This is 
some dream, too sweet to last. Oh! 
never let me wake again.” 

“When thou art older thou shalt learn 
to make thy dreams realities. And I am 
with thee waking.” 

* But it is sweet to be here. This is 
Heaven where we are?” 

“Nay, this is not Heaven.” 

“Yet we will stay here. It is Heaven 
to me, and if we go hence I shall 
awake.” 

“‘ Art thou happy only in thy dreams ?” 

“Only in my dreams. I am unhappy 
because those I love are unhappy, and 
I am unhappy for my own sake.” 

“T know well thou art unhappy. It 
is forbidden me to make thee otherwise, 
nor have I any wish so to do. But I 
have come to thee here that I might show 
thee how thou canst make thine own 
happiness. Wilt thou, then, go with 
me?” 

“ Forever.” 


With arms clasped lovingly around 
each other, the white-robed pair-descend- 
ed, then, into the gloom where the air 
was troubled, and where the landscape, 
dimly seen, was rugged and sterile. Still 
they went downward, until all features 
of the land were lost, and only thick 
darkness was before them and around 
them. The hoarse plash of angry waters 
came to them through the darkness ; 
boding cries were in the air, and the flap 
of great wings overhead. 


Blue-Eyes drew yet closer to the side 
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of the angel, fearing the terrible things 
that were so imminent and unseen. 

“ Fear not, little sister,” said the beau- 
tiful guide, “our way leads not to the 
worst of this gloomy land. Beyond us 
there are caverns and wild mountains 
and drowning torrents of black waters, 
‘and fierce beasts; and shapes inhuman 
dre there, who mislead the wanderer, and 
‘fn fearsome no-language prophesy woes 
unto him, lost. But only evil men and 
sick know these horrors. Thou hast not 
known them, nor shalt thou. Behold!’ 


Blue-Eyes looking down through the 
Garkness, beheld a great glare as of a 
deep valley smouldering after a great 
fire. And out of the glare came oaths 
and ribald laughter, and jestings vile, 
that drunken men make. Senseless 
shoutings and noises of explosions and 
bacchanal songs, came out of the glare. 
Worse than these came the sighing and 
groaning of them that were in pain of 
body or of mind. Curses came, deep 
and bitter curses, of men sober with 
vhate and despair. Came also the wailing 
of sinless babes with the sobbings that 
could not be contained, of mothers bowed 
to the earth in anguish, All these, blent 
in one deep murmur, came out of the 
glare as if it had been the noise of the 
emouldering itself. It was keen pain to 
hear it. Blue-Eyes listened for a mo- 
ment only, then drew back in terror. 

“Let us return, let us return,” she 
eried. ‘ This is terrible; I can not bear 
it.” 

“‘Knowest thou not thine own town,” 
answered the angel, “and how it is 
wont to celebrate the birth-night of the 
Prince of Peace? Nay, thou canst not 
know, for though thou livest in the midst 
of such wickedness, thou hast never heard 
the full tone of this rioting as it rises up 
to the throne of God. Yet stay, I have 
more to show thee. See!’ 

While Blue Eyes looked, the glare 
went quickly out, and the noise of it was 
hushed, And, peering closer down, she 

saw the chimneys, the roof, the windows, 
the portico of a house she knew full well ; 
and from the house, as she gazed down 
upon it, looming in the grey light of a 


winter’s evening, there came the anthem 
of “* Home,” swelling faintly to her ear. 
How sweet it sounded, coming up to the 
height where she rested with her beauti- 
ful guide; how ineffably sweet, coming 
so softly after that fierce smouldering 
murmur of curses and groanings which 
had pained her so but now! 

Looking up to her sister’s calm face, 
Blue-Eyes saw that she too was listening 
intently. 

“Ts it not sweet ?” she asked. 

“Very sweet ; sweet as love and sad- 
ness. Yet look again.” 

Then Blue-Eyes saw grouped in the 
dusky air above the house a company of 
bright forms—angels in fair armor, with 
glittering helmets and shining spears, 
and angels with flowing hair and white 
robes. These also listened. And when 
the song was ended, they took flight on 
rapid wings, a seraph lending them. 
Their leader, glorious in the might of his 
winged march, made signal with his flash- 
ing spear to her who with her mortal sis- 
ter watched his flight. She answered 
with her white hand. They were gone. 
It was dark again. 

* Look once more, little sister.” 

The sheen of celestial armor was in 
her eyes, filling them with white din- 
ness; naught beheld the little sister. But 
she heard a voice trembling up from the 
hidden town. It was her father’s voice, 
and he was praying. As Age, which 
hath not hope, save in the life beyond 
death, doth pray, he prayed; as a good 
and reverent man, whose will is subordi- 
nated to Him that made it, doth pray, he 
prayed; as a trusting man, who hath 
faith in prayer, doth pray, he prayed. 

“The story of his life was well nigh 
told. It had been happy; it ended now 
in ruin and disgrace, or what the world 
doth deem disgrace. Thick-coming trou- 
bles awaited him. He will meet them 
with the strength of his heart, which age 
had not weakened ; with the strength of 
his faith, which shall not mistrust the 
sender. But a few days, and there shall 
be peace in his narrow house. Yet in 
that other house—if house there shall be 
for the wanderers—in the house of the 
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widow and her orphans—shall peace be 
there? Oh! merciful God, they are ten- 
der, they are weak, they are unused to 
sorrow and care. Father! Father! deal 
gently with them. Trouble and sorrow 
and poverty and sickness, are good in 
Thy sight—they are Thy instruments— 
but—but—not my will O! Father, but 
thine, only thine. Yet spare them, spare 
them! lest the burthen be greater than 
they can bear!” 

The broken voice could say no more. 

A hand, whose ethereal touch had pow- 
er to assuage all mortal sorrow, was pass- 
ed softly over the tender eyes that flowed 
fast tears because of this broken prayer ; 
and a voice, whose music was Hope’s own 
language, bade the little daughter’s heart 
be still, that throbbed quick with anguish 
in her gentle breast. 

‘Look, Georgie,” said that musical 
voice. It was sweet to be called “sister” 
by that voice, but it was sweeter still 
when it called her name as those who 
loved her called it. Blue-Eyes, looking 
where the fair hand pointed, saw only the 
dim outlines of her quiet home upon the 
hill, and, speeding from it, a meteor, lost 
quickly in the dark expanse. 

“* What was it that fled so swiftly from 
our house?” she asked. 

“I will tell thee anon. 
now.” 

Once more they walked in the pleasant 
land of mellow skies and lightly-breath- 
ing winds. It was tranquil there, as it 
had been before, and as it shall ever be. 
On they walked, along the smooth up- 
sloping way, under the trees with whis- 
pering leaves, and beside the clear rills 
that hasted away with soft steps. They 
walked in silence, yielding to the spell of 
quietude that rested over the land. At 
length they gained the shoreof what seem- 
eda mighty lake. But a battlement, which 
marked the abrupt ending of the pleas- 
ant land, was there, and, when they were 
seated on its cope, Blue-Eyes saw that the 
lake was infinite space, 

It was wonderful to look from that bat- 
tlement. The multitude of the starry 
host flashed splendour on splendour of ex- 
ceeding brightness and grandeur, that 


We will return 
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lifted but to overwhelm the soul. Scarce 
could the eye sustain the glory of that 
scene, which when it came orb on orb, 
system after system, countless—spheres 
innumerable of light and life, moving 
orderly in their appointed paths—when 
the scene came thus, and the knowledge 
of the stupendous plan moved in colossal 
oneness of conception on the apprehend- 
ing sense, oh, then, the seeing soul fell 
prone in worship and unbearable awe! 

It was deep down below that battle- 
ment—so deep the eye might see stars 
and constellations hidden from earthly 
gaze by opposing horizons. It seemed 
as if the complete heaven of heavens 
shone exposed, dazzling, blinding, end- 
lessly sublime ! 

But a new wonder awaited her who sat 
beside the angel upon that lofty bittle- 
ment. The stars that seemed fixed from 
everlasting to everlasting in the high fir- 
mament, there to shine with glory never 
tobe dimmed, were loosened from their 
places. One by one, they came falling; 
others fell, and others, others still, and 
yet others, until all the shining splendors 
of the universe were joined in dread pro- 
cession downward. Fzom the depths un- 
fathomable above the deep on high, suns 
unknown and planets strange came cour- 
sing to the nethermost abyss. With ma- 
jesty they descended, and without noise. 
The march of each was slow, yet, be- 
cause of the multitudes that were falling, 
the descent showed swift to the weak 
mortal eye that saw them as they came. 
And now, so peacefully they fell, the ter- 
ror of the scene was taken quite away, 
and whether they went up or whether 
they went down, Blue-Eyes could net 
tell. 

“« See, it is snowing stars!” she cried. 

* Wilt thou look into the abyss, to see 
if it be whitened with this snow?” re- 
plied the angel. 

Leaning far over the battlement, Blue- 
Eyes looked down. A moment she gazed, 
and drew back to cling and nestle to her 
guide, if haply her shuddering, and her 
terrible fear, might thus be eased. In 
the profound depth, she had seen a black 
orb surging out of the abyss, as if to up- 
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heave and burst asunder the foundations 
“of the place from which she looked. Its 
vast circle was defined by a crescent of 
dim light, and its enormous movement 
shown by the falling lights that sank to 
its gloomy surface only to be seen no 
more. Mortal could not know the ap- 
proach of this black and mighty mass 
with firm heart ; but ere Blue-Eyes could 
tell her fears, she heard the clear voice of 
her white-robed sister. 

“Peace, little trembling heart. It is 
thy native planet, earth, thouseest. See, 
if now we be not in the clouds where the 
frore winds are busy with the crystals of 
the snow ?” 

Lo! all was changed. The snow was 
falling peacefully, and, so near to earth 

they were descended, Blue-Eyes could see 

the whitened landscape, gleaming in the 
winter night. A moment more, and they 
were risen back to their seat upon the 
battlement ; the earth was sunken far be- 
low them; the twinkling stars were re- 
turned to their heights; and the stilly 
sounds of the pleasant land came once 
more to their ears. 

Blue-Eyes turned from the splendor of 
the scene to look upon the serene face of 
her guide, whose azure eyes, full of ten- 
der and protecting love, looked back to 
her again. 

‘* How beautiful, how infinitely beauti- 
ful!” murmured Blue-Eyes. 

“Thou speakest of myself,” answered 
the angel. “I am not beautiful; but 
when the time is come for thee to live 
with me in our bright home, then I shall 
be beautiful, and thou likewise. Thou 
shalt see beauty then, which would but 
‘blind thee now. The source of that beau- 
ty is the light of perfect truth, whose 
rays are dimmed and broken when they 
reach thee here.” 

‘Then Truth alone is beautiful ?” 

“Truth alone.” 

“Why is it so?” 

“ Because Beauty is but the form of 
Truth. They are one, and Love is one 
with them; for Truth is Love’s mind. 
Truth is not seen without the form of 
Beauty, and Beauty is dead without 

Truth. But Love is the very life of 
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Truth’s soul. Hast thou not seen how 
instantly earthly beauty vanishes if false 
pretences and deceit accompany it, and 
hast thou not seen deformity grow beau- 
tiful by reason of a single sincere utter- 
ance? And evil men are winning, if 
they frankly own their wickedness.” 

Blue-Eyes kept silent. 

After a pause the angel said: 

“ Thou art asking thyself whether thy 
guide doth love thee. Surely; else why 
am I with thee.” Thee, and all that is 
near and dear to thee, I love.’’ 

“Oh! then you will help them”— 
she looked the rest imploringly. 

The angel shook her sunny head. 

“Human aid alone must ease human 
sorrow. Thou canst do as I bid thee ?” 

“* Most willingly ; only tell me what I 
shall do.” 

** Look forth into the night.” 

Blue-Eyes looked forth, and said, 

“ The snow begins to fall again.” 

** Art thou sure it is snow, thou seest?”’ 

“Then, the meteors are falling.” 

‘* Look well at the meteors.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Blue-Eyes, in de- 
lighted awe, ‘“‘Oh! they are angels— 
they are angels ascending into heaven— 
and they come up from the earth.” 

From the earth they came; some rising 
spontaneously without the aid of wings, 
others plying fast pinions. Their num- 
bers were few indeed, compared with the 
snow-flakes and the stars which Blue- 
Eyes had seen falling. Most of them as- 
cended slowly, their broad plumes droop- 
ing behind them; the rest rose under 
swift impulses, and, like arrows of light, 
were lostin the empyrean. None halted. 

‘““Why do they leave the earth?” en- 
quired Blue-Eyes. — 

“They bear the prayers of men unto 
the throne of God,” was the answer. 

“* But God is everywhere.” 

‘God is indeed omnipresent ; yet there 
is need for God’s messengers. He doth 
not need to be told man’s wishes, but they 
need the sweet lessons, and the pleasant 
labor, of obedience to his will. Hence 
He hath parted Himself from his children 
by means of space; and space, for them, 
is the infinite way by which they journey 
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towards Him. What they think and feel 
and learn during that journey, is Eter- 
nity.” 

“Know you these angels?” 

“If I wish, I may know them all. 
Some are not known to me. But one 
comes hither now whom I know and love 
full well. Listen! Doth she not sing 
sweetly ?” 

Faintly from the depths, Blue-Eyes 
caught the far notes, more thrilling sweet, 
more pure and soft, more tenderly joyous, 
more instinct with meanings beyond lan- 
guage and beyond thought, than all 
earth’s voices and instruments could con- 
vey or suggest. Ever nearer, clearer, 
sweeter, came the unseen angel’s melody, 
winning and conforming the soul to its 
own etherial nature. Lost in harmoni- 
ous trance, Blue-Eyes could but grieve 
when the singer, floating near her, ceased 
to sing. But she was beautiful and sweet 
as her own song, less fair, indeed, than 
the guide who sat with Blue-Eyes on the 
battlement, but, for all the darkness of 
her hair and the jetty brightness of her 
eyes, most beautiful and sweet. 

Then was there a greeting, not of kisses 
and twining arms, but of glad looks and 
smiles celestial and speaking lips—a 
greeting of the angels, whose unconceal- 
ed joy brought pain to the little sister of 
mortal birth, in that it made her feel far 
away and unloved. Few words they 
spake in the silver music of a tongue un- 
known to mortals, and then the dark- 
haired one drew nigh unto Blue-Eyes, 
and, looking fixedly upon her, said, with 
all the pleading melody of her sweet 
voice : 

“Wilt tnou not forgive him?” 

Ere Blue-Eyes could reply, she was lost 
in upper space. Only the dying tones of 
her newly-commenced song came back to 
the watchers. 

“Of whom was she speaking when she 
said ‘ wilt thou forgive him?’ ” 

‘“‘Of him whose prayer she bears to the 
Lord in Heaven,” answered the angel. 

“ And who is he?” 

‘When thou hast forgiven him, thou 
shalt know.” 
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“T have forgiven him—I forgive all my 
enemies, al] who ever wronged me.”’ 


“Nay, thou must first tell him, and 
when thou hast told him, he shall indeed 
be forgiven.” 

“Then tell me her name.” 

“Thou art avery woman. Thou canst 
not know who he is, yet thou askest the 
name of his guardian spirit.” 

“ Yes; tell me.” 

The angel told her. 

“Does he know she is his guardian 
angel ?” 

‘Thou shalt ask him that questiou.” 

“ And will he tell me?” 

“We will tell thee.” 


“ Who is »y guardian angel?” 

‘* Thou seest her,” was the solomn an- 
swer, “ and thou seest her waiting for thy 
unsaid prayer- Nay, droop not thy head, 
nor fear to say thy neglected prayer, now, 
lest I leave thee here.” 

Blue-Eyes, conscience-smitten, hid her 
face in her guide’s bosom, and prayed 
there silently, fervently. Then, lifting 
her head, she asked: 

“ Are our prayers answered ?” 


‘“‘ They ave answered, yet not alwaysas 
the asker wisheth. The chief and best 
answer to him that asketh sincerely, 
taketh no other shape than humility of 
spirit and the strength of unrepining sub- 
mission—the meek, firm purpose that 
stirreth the trusting heartto do its known, 
plain duty and to leave the rest with God. 
God’s purposes are not changed, but man 
may conform his will to those purposes, 
and thereafter see that they conduce to 
endless good, which is an all-sufficient 
answer to prayer.” 

‘‘ But I have been taught, and I have 
believed that prayer has a more direct in- 
fluence than this. Oh! I had hoped it 
might do more, far more,” said Blue- 
Eyes, remembering what her guardian 
had said concerning her power to make 
them that she luved happy. 

“Come, then, with me. Lest thy faith 
be weakened, I will show thee what 
prayer may do.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


Few problems have received more con- 
tradictory solutions, than that suggested 
by the consideration of the connection 
between the Fine Arts and national for- 
tune and developement. The subject is 
one which is thrust upon the attention 
of the historical student, at every step 
of his investigations, and to the patriot, 
philanthropist, and lover of truth, none 
can scarcely be of more intense and 
hopeful interest. The verdict has been 
favourable on the contrary, according as 
the mind of the judge has been imbued 
with one or the other of two opposing 
philosophical notions, or religious convic- 
tions, which have always divided man- 
kind on this and cognate subjects, and 
which have their foundation in the con- 
stitution of the human mind itself. 


The ultra Stoic and Ascetic, in the days 
of antiquity, regarding with horror the 
Lybaritic luxury of his Epicurean op- 
ponent, could find no terms sufficiently 
abusive and violent to denounce the cul- 
ture of sensuous beauty, and to deprecate 
the tendency to adornment in public and 
private. Repelled, on the other hand, 
by the gloomy and unloving views of 
the stern Ascetics, the Epicurean car- 
ried the worship of grace and beauty to 
an opposite extreme, and lulled his senses 
into an intoxication of luxury and in- 
dulgence that resulted in bestializing 
man below, instead of elevating him 
above the troubles and pettinesses of life, 
which by such means he sought to avoid. 


The cynical Ascetic, indeed, loftily 
maintained that, in truth, he alone ac- 
knowledged true Beauty, though the ob- 
ject of his worship dwells in no form of 
an Apollo or Aphrodite. The bodily eye 
could not perceive it, mental vision alone, 
after having been long ennured to its 
tuilsome search, and then, only, when 
aided by emasculation of natural desires 
and appetites, could discover and enjoy 
it. The divinity, which, in his estima- 
tion, alone deserved recognition stood en- 
shrined in Jdeas, noble and majestic, yet 
bald and naked, disdaining the eternal 
cutline, form and drapery that would 


render them acceptable to the lower 
nature of man, and alone appealing to 
the most interior perceptions of the su- 
persensuous portion of his nature. 


Disregarding this complex constitution 
and failing to recognize the validitiy and 
necessity of the lower and more eternal 
needs and instincts which connect us 
with the material world, in all its mul- 
tiplicity of pursuits and interests, they 
unavoidably lost the balance-wheel or 
equipoise afforded by a comprehensive 
consideration of the nature of man. 
Their metaphysical speculations, in con- 
sequence, soared into the empyrean of 
.abstraction, and eventually lost them 
eelvesin dim nothingness. 


Offences against natural instincts of 
propriety, good taste and beauty became 
the characteristic of the disciples of this 
ethical school. A man’s soul was all— 
the body but a clog; and the logical ap- 
plications of such a doctrine were dis- 
played in the persons of the philosophers 
themselves. Uncombed locks, unwashed 
persons, and garments where filth waged 
war with tattered destruction, marked their 
contempt of every application of art, as 
they wandered through the public tho- 
roughfares. Their homes, of course, par- 
took of their general philosophical ten- 
dencies, and their most logical exponent 
dwelt in squalid pride in a tub. 


The ideal commonwealth of these 
dreams was to be peopled by dirty prat- 
tlers of theoretic abstractions, and lazy 
philosophers disputing amid unreclaimed 
wastes. No beauty was recognized save 
that which resided in mathematical uni- 
formity,—yea, even the mathematics were 
to be condemned if ever resorted to for 
any useful or ornamental purpose. Thus 
the chilliness and monotony of geometri- 
cal diagrams were forever to displace the 
unceasing grace and variety taught in 
nature’s school. These are sume of the ex- 
travagancies to which time and unrestrict- 
ed development naturally led the disciples 
of the idealist school. They arose from 
either wilfully ignoring or making an in- 
adequate induction of the facts, relative to 
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human nature. The senses and the per- 
ception and enjoyment of forms of ex- 
ternal beauty were either unnoticed or 
despised, and their influence for good 
never estimated. 

These absurdities necessarily gave 
strength to an opposing school, a con- 
trary extreme, for the laws of polarity 
hold as well in the moral and intellec- 
tual as in the physical world. The Epi- 
curean saw that all the Stwic’s lofty ideal- 
ism was barren of results, and yet the 
world before his eyes was one of actu- 
alities, offering pleasures and pains, 
which nature instinctively told him were 
real. He accordingly adhered to a coun- 
ter philosophy, whose motive was to en- 
joy the passing hour, and carefully to 
cultivate all that was pleasing. The ten- 
dency of such a philosophy may be easily 
conceived, and there needed hardly the 
confirmations of history to justify fore- 
bodings of evil that must flow from it. 
The fault of the Stoic had been imprac- 
ticability. At the door of the Epicurean 
no such charge could be laid. It is said 
that the founder of this philosophy clear- 
ly saw the self-avenging effects of an un- 
checked indulgence in luxury, but it will 
readily be believed, that the mass of his 
followers, would be blind to any subordi- 
nate restraints up-n the principal teach- 
ings. The Stoic had taken cognizance 
alone of the spiritual part of man, and 
had ignored his material nature—the Ep- 
icurean soon learned to consider the lat- 
ter as the human whole, and to be skep- 
tical and scornful of the utility and exist- 
enceof the former. Theruinofthe Ancient 
Republics, always in consequence of the 
weakening of theirsupports by the progress 
of luxury, testifies to the acceptability 
of this philosophy, and its ease of being 
carried into practice. Now it is here, in 
the condition produced by such a philoso- 
phy, where the senses were defied, and 
their enjoyment elevated into a science, 
that it would be naturally expected that 
the Fine Arts would flourish. That this 
was the real fact, no more striking testi- 
mony could be desired than that afforded 
by the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Excellent specimens of com- 


munities, where Epicureanism flourished 
with its greatest vigour, where the vivid 
stream of pleasure pulsated through the 
arteries of daily life, with intensest force, 
they were instantaneously petrified, as it 
were, with all their minute transactions 
of every day-existence, as if purposely 
to hand down to posterity a living record 
of ancient life to inspect and reflect upon. 
The revelations disclose all the refine- 
ment of luxury and adornment, that 
were to be expected from such a state of 
society; all the grossness and sensuality 
that such a philosophy must necessarily 
inspire in the lapse of time. 

Thus has the world seen two opposite 
schools, erected upon two opposite prin- 
ciples of human nature. The fault of 
each was the same in method, although 
developed in contrary directions,—both 
committed the fatal error of looking at 
but one-half of our essential being. The 
Stoic would not suffer the light of ab- 
stract Truth to ultimate itself into cor- 
responding noble results in the plane of 
man’s material nature, while the Epicu- 
rean closed his mind to the existence of 
all superior light, and allowed no purer 
authority than natural impulses aud 
cravings to guide his footsteps. 

We may have lingered too long upon 
this analysis of the two leading tenden- 
cies of ancient philosophy, but when we 
reflect that human intellect has gone on, 
over and again repeating these same er- 
rors in every stage of the world’s history, 
and when we see philosophy in all after 
times oscillating likea pendulum between 
these same extremes, we must, at least, 
confess that their elucidation will assist 
to illustrate the phenomena since per- 
ceived in the ethical codes, whose influ- 
ences have been greatest on the subject 
we are considering. Even where no at- 
tempt is made to construct a formal phi- 
losophy, in reference to this subject, peo- 
ple at large seldom fail to view the ques- 
tion from one or the other of these two 
stand-points, whenever they reflect or 
argue upon it. The tendency.to these 
extremes is nut alone found in religious 
dogmas and philosophic theorizings,— 
where it is however more easily perceived 
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because more consistently and carefully 
developed,—but it mingles in all our 
views and habits of thought. At all 
times, and under every variety of circum- 
stance, we meet with this same error, and 
its history affords an impressive lesson of 
the incapacity of the human mind, unaid- 
ed by higher revelation, to understand 
and prescribe for its own needs. 

While the philosophers, in ancient 
times, were thus endeavouring to imbue 
mankind with their ideal or their sen- 
suous philosophy, as the case might be, 
genious, regardless of theory, under the 
inspiration of heaven-born instinct, was 
interpreting God’s works in the world 
within and around it in master pieces of 
noble art, and thus, perhaps, unconscious- 
ly, carrying out its appointed destiny of 
beneficence and utility, by refining and 
elevating the human race. Noble deeds 
were sung in majestic epics, and the soul’s 
most tender impulses were embalmed in 
graceful lyrics; choric dances celebrated 
unselfish heroism, or assisted in reverent 
worship to the superior divinities for all 
the blessings of social and domestic life. 
In the wake of the Bard, the Poet and 
the minstrel, followed the Sculptor, in- 
structing the intellect and appealing to 
the heart by inshrining in the abiding 
marble the beneficent acts of heroes and 
demigods, the qualities and perfections 
of divinity, or lending additional impress 
to the creations of poetry by carving 
them on stone. The painter, too, brought 
the tribute of his marvelous art to the 
glory of public and domestic virtue— 
giving them new vitality, by presenting 
them in living outlines to the senses. 
Lycurgus could find no more noble em- 
ployment for national action than rever- 
ently collecting and preserving the Home- 
ric poems ; Pericles thought it his coun- 
try’s highest honour to deliver the office 
of transmitting its historic glories to the 
hands of sculptors and painters, and the 
patronage of the fine arts by the state 
was universally held by patriots to be 
essential to the formation of a strong and 
healthful national character. 

Turning now to the most remarkable 
epoch in the history of mankind,—the 
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birth of Christianity,—it would seem nat- 
ural to suppose that this event would have 
given the fine arts an impulse never there- 
after to be retarded, because they now 
could show their true basis and real 
sphere of utility. The chilling blight of 
ascetic destruction, nor the suffocating 
breath of the philosophy of the appetites 
could any longer misdirect or slay them. 
With a revelation, which proclaims a 
Maker, who is the common Father of 
every blessing, found in every grade of 
creation, who rules as well in the least 
as in the greatest of nature, could the 
arts,—the best interpreters of that na- 
ture—henceforth be condemned, as bring- 
ing into importance subjects and princi- 
ples unworthy of consideration? And 
on the contrary, might they not now con- 
fidently hope to escape misapplication, 
when the plan of creation and preserva- 
tion showed that the inferior or sensuous 
portions of our nature exist as a basis for 
the superior, but surely sink man into 
ruin, when their final cause is considered 
to lie in their own gratification? The 
worth and dignity of human nature, with 
all its needs and capacities, was vindica- 
ted by the incarnation of its Creator, and 
its intimate connection with Divinity il- 
lustrated and in a way never dreamed of 
by poets and philosophers, who had 
vaguely felt its truth but in vain tried to 
demonstrate it. 

But here again, human weakness or 
human pride rejected the overflowing cup 
of blessings offered to its lips. By the 
time Christianity had fairly established 
itself in external authority, and was in a 
condition to spread its genial and liberal- 
izing tendencies into the national life, as 
before it had done into the individual, it 
had fallen into the hands of visionary 
schemers or ambitious prelates. The 
fine arts thus first received a mortal stab 
from the affectations and conventional- 
isms of the Byzantine Court, and after- 
wards from the spirit of concentrated as- 
ceticism that characterized the monkery 
of following ages. Their usual fate again 
attended them, when, after having recov- 
ered to some extent their natural preroga- 
tives even within the narrow bounds al- 
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lowed them by Romish superstition, the 
Reformation set in, and Iconoclasticism 
became the order of the day, and all crea- 
tions of beauty from the artist’s hand 
were scorned and destroyed. Thus has 
art, again and again suffered from the 
professors of a religion which gives her 
ground to hope for everything; and to- 
day even, how many are there who ap- 
peal to its authority in support of nar- 
row and ascetic views on this same sub- 
ject. 

Neither religion nor ‘a comprehensive 
philosophy can be claimed then as ren- 
dering a verdict against the fine arts. 
How stands the question, however, in the 
light of sound policy, reflected from the 
pages of the world’s historical expe- 
rience? Here, we confess, grave doubts 
must be the result of our researches, and 
if we trust to first impressions, and a 
cursory view of the facts, we may, per- 
haps, be inclined to give up the case as 
hopeless. 

The difficulty arising from this source 
we have nowhere seen more ably present- 
ed than in a lecture of John Rusken, at 
the inauguration of the Kensington Ma- 
seum, England. He states the issue in 
the following eloquent sentences, whose 
nervous vigor will fairly excuse us in ap- 
propriating them to illustrate this point 
of the problem before us: 

*‘As I passed, last summer, for the 
first time, thro’ the North of Scotland, it 
seemed to me that there was a peculiar 
painfulness in its scenery, caused by the 
non-manifestation of the powers of hu- 
man art. I had never travelled in, nor 
even heard or conceived of such a coun- 
try; nor, though I had passed much of 
my life amidst mountain scenery in the 
South, was I before aware how much of 
its charm depended on the little graceful- 
nesses and tendernesses of human work, 
which are mingled with the beauty of 
the Alps, or spared by their desolation. 

‘It is true, that the art which carves 
and colours the front of a Swiss cottage, 
is not of auy very exalted kind, yet it 
testifies to the completeness and the deli- 
cacy of the faculties of the mountaineer; 
it is true that the remnants of tower and 


battlement, which afford footing for the 
wild vine on the Alpine promontory, 
form but a small part of the great serra- 
tion of its rocks; and yet, it is just that 
fragment of their broken outline, which 
gives them their pathetic power and his- 
torical majesty. 

‘“‘ And the element amgng the wilds of 
our own country, I found wholly wanting. 
The Highland cottage is literally a heap 
of gray stones, choked up, rather than 
roofed over with black peat and withered 
heather, the only approach to an effort at 
decoration, consist in the placing of the 
clods of protective peat obliquely on its 
roof, so as to give a diagonal arrange- 
ment of lines, looking somewhat as if the 
surface had been scared over by a gigan- 
tic claymore. 

And, at least, among the Northern 
hills of Scotland, elements of more 
ancient architectural interest are equally 
absent. The solitary peel-house is hardly 
discernible by the windings of the stream; 
the rvofless aisle of the priory is lost 
among the enclosures of the village; 
and the capital city of the Highlands, 
Inverness, placed where it ought to en- 
noble one of the sweetest landscapes, 
and by the shore of one of the loveliest 
estuaries in the world ;—placed between 
the crests of the Grampians, and “the 
flowing of the Moray forth, as if it were 
a jewel clasping the folds of the moun- 
tains to the blue zone of the sea,—is 
only distinguishable from a distance by 
one architectural feature, and exalts all 
the surrounding landscape by no other 
associations than those which can be con- 
nected with its modern castellated goal. 

““While these conditions of Scottish 
scenery affected me very painfully, it 
being the first time in my life that 1 had 
been in any country possessing no valua- 
ble monuments or examples of art, they 
also forced me into the consideration of 
one or two difficult questions respecting 
the effect of art on the human mind; and 
they forced these questions upon me, 
eminently fur this reason, that while I 
was wandering disconsolately among the 
moors of the Grampians, where there 
was no art to be found, news of a pecu- 
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liar interest were every day arriving 
from a country where there was a great 
deal of art, and art of a delicate kind to 
be fuund. Among the models set before 
you in this institution, and in the vthers 
established throughout the Kingdom for 
the teaching of design, there are, I sup- 
pose, none in their kind more admirable 
than the decorated works of India. They 
are, indeed, in all materials capable of 
colour, wool, marble, or metal, almost 
inimitable in their delicate application of 
divided hue, and fine arrangement of 
fantastic line. Nor is this power of 
theirs exerted by the people rarely, or 
without enjoyment; the love of subtle 
design seems universal in the race, and 
is developed in every implement that 
they shape, and every building that they 
raise; it attaches itself with the same 
intensity and with the same success, to 
the service of superstition, of pleasure, 
or of cruelty; and enriches alike, with 
one profusion of enchanted iridescence, 
the dome of the pagoda, the fringe of the 
girdle, and the edge of the sword. 

** So then you have, in these two great 
populations, Indian and Highland—in 
the races of the jungle and of the moor— 
two national capavities distinctly and 
accurately opposed. On the one side, 
you have a race rejoicing in art, and 
eminently and universally endowed with 
the gift of it; on the other you havea 
people careless of art, and apparently in- 
capable of it, their utmost effort hitherto 
reaching no farther than to the variation 
of the positions of the bars of colour in 
square chequers. And we are thus urged 
naturally to inquire what is the effect on 
the moral character, in each nation, of 
this vast difference in their pursuits and 
apparent capacities? and whether those 
rude chequers of the tartan, or the ex- 
quisitely fancied involutions of the Cash- 
mere fuld habitually over the noblest 
hearts? We have had our answer. Since 
the race of man began its course of sin 
on this earth, nothing has ever been done 
by it so signicative of all bestial, and 
lower than bestial degradation, as the 
acts of the Indian race in the year that 
has just passed by. * * * And, as 
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thus, on the one hand, you have an ex- 
treme energy of baseness displayed by 
these lovers of art; on the other-—as if 
to put the question into the narrowest 
compass—you have had an extreme 
energy of virtue displayed by the de- 
spisers of art. Among all the soldiers to 
whom you owe your victories in the 
Crimea, and your avenging in the Indies, 
to none are you bound by closer bonds of 
gratitude than to the men who have been 
born and bred among those desolate 
Highland moors. And thus you have 
the differences in capacity and circum- 
stance between the two nations, and the 
differences in result in the moral habits 
of the two nations, put into the most sig- 
nificant—the most palpable—the most 
brief opposition. Outof the peat-cottage 
come faith, courage, self-sacrifice, purity 
and piety, and whatsoever else is fruitful 
in the work of heaven ; out of the ivory 
palace come treachery, cruelty, cowardice, 
idolatry, bestiality,—whatever else is 
fruitful in the work of hell. 

‘“‘ But the difficulty does not end here. 
From one instance, of however great ap- 
parent force, it would be wholly unfair, 
to gather any general conclusion—whuolly 
illogical to assert that because we had 
once found love of art connected with 
moral baseness, the love of art must be 
the general root of moral baseness ; and 
equally unfair to assert that, because we 
had once found neglect of art coincident 
with nobleness of disposition, neglect of 
art must be always the source or sign of 
that nobleness. But if we pass from the 
Indian peninsula into other countries of 
the globe; and from our own recent ex- 
perience to the records of history,—we 
shall still find one great fact fronting us 
in stern universality—namely, the ap- 
parent connection of great success in art 
with substquent natural degradation. 
You find, in the first place, that the 
nations which possessed a refined art, 
were always subdued by those who pos- 
sessed none: you find the Lydian sub- 
dued by the Mede; the Athenian by the 
Spartan ; the Greek by the Roman ;. the 
Roman by the Goth ; the Burgundian by 
the Switzer ; bat you find, beyond this— 
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that even where no attack by any exter- 
nal power has accelerated the catastro- 
phe of the State, the period in which any 
given people reach their highest power 
in art is precisely that in which they ap- 
pear to sign the warrant of their own 
ruin, and that from the moment in which 
a perfect statue appears in Florence, a 
perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect 
fresco in Rome, from that hour forward, 
probity, industry and courage seem to be 
exiled from their walls, and they perish 
in a sculpturesque paralysis, or a many 
coloured corruption.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s answer to the question 
thus propounded, we will not give, it be- 
ing more exclusively intended for the ears 
of a professional art audience, and in ac- 
cordance with his favourite idea of the 
“Deteriorative power of Conventional 
Art,”—which, in our humble opinion, 
fails to give a satisfactory svlution to the 
enigma. We also are inclined to dis- 
sent from his verdict in regard to Scotch 
poverty and obtuseness to art. Without 
going into the vexed question as to the 
real limits of the Fine Arts, can an utter 
ignorance and indifference to the subject 
be fairly charged upon a nation, which 
has always possessed a glowing body of 
poetry, teeming with imagery, ready to 
grace, in the next step, the canvas or the 
marble. 

Poetry must necessarily precede other 
forms cf art; nor will the later develop- 
ment be nationally prejudicial, provided 
the spirit which inspires it be an elevated 
und proper one. While our defence of 
the national culture of art rests solely 
upon the fundamental truth just stated, 
we would further claim that when called 
to the service of higher truths, its minis- 
try is of incalculable value to them, and 
such as is affurded by no other instru- 
mentality. This position thay receive 
light from the already attempted analysis 
of the false or rather imperfect philoso- 
phies of ancient times. We know how 
the frosts of ancient stoicism and modern 
asceticism chill the tender stem of Art 
by their scorn and neglect. The warm 
emotions of artistic culture must seek 
some other patronage than theirs, and 


leave these “intellectual all in alls,” 
to bless the icy climes of empty indefi- 
nitenes, they love so well. On the other 
hand, Epicureanism, the sensual philoso- 
phy, prostitutes art, while adopting her, 
and with intenser abhorrence must she 
refuse the alluring mantle of her pro- 
tection. The only philosophy which will 
convey the whole truth, is the sound and 
rational Christian philosophy, which re- 
gards the creation as it has actually pro- 
ceeded from the hands of its Creator, and 
duly marshalls all parts into their several 
grades of importance. In this philoso- 
phy man’s triple natare, corporeal, intel- 
lectual and emotional, must be looked 
upon as a wnify, which can suffer no neg- 
lect of any of its constituent parts, with- 
out entailing a corresponding feebleness 
and imperfection of the whole. By the 
light of these principles, therefore, would 
we regard the Fine Arts, and discover in 
them heaven-appointed means to incul- 
cate moble truths by clothing them in 
sensible forms of winning beauty. 
In reference to the examples on historic, 
record, apparently so overwhelming 
against the public utility of the Fine 
Arts, we have but one reply to make. 
This is,—-and it involves a sweeping 
charge against mankind as to his past, 
with, however, a confident hope in his 
future, based upon the philosophy of 
history,—that, as a general thing, here- 
tofore the human race has been brave 
and patriotic chiefly from the influence of 
external circumstances, and from merely 
the instinctive feeling of independance, 
rather than from a rational conception of 
duty, or from internal strength in the 
national character. Obviously, where 
such is the case, the introduction of the 
Fine Arts, with their necessary prece- 
dent or concomitant general wealth, would 
induce circumstances and temptations, 
disastrous to virtue resting upon such 
weak foundations, 

Many exceptions to the general rule 
just stated, can doubtless be found, forta- 
nately for mankind’s instinctive belief in 
that unbroken chain which must connect 
the golden age of the distant past with 
that of the future; yet such instances, 
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both of individuals and communities, are 
too rare to invalidate the general applica- 
tion of the rule. Did we feel ourselves 
then compelled to adopt the views of 
those who regard mankind as always re- 
volving in the same dreary circle of short 
lived freedom and probity, with inevita- 
ble subsequent slavery and shame,—true 
patriotism would, in a majority of cases, 
dictate that the less of artistic culture in 
a nation the better. But the historical 
student need put no such dismal interpre- 
tion upon the teachings of history and 
the destinies of the human race. The 
condition of every modern civilized na- 
tion presents an‘amount of general wealth 
that would have swamped an ancient 
state, but does not in any wise impede 
its moral power and efficiency. When 
the treasures of the East were poured 
into her lap, Rome perished, Order fled 
from her government; morality deserted 
the fireside, and justice vanished from 
her courts of law. Who will venture to 
assert that the same has befallen the Eng- 
land of our day, though the ends of the 
‘arth have yielded treasures for her cof- 
fers, which transcend the wildest dreams 
of ancient visionaries? So rapidly have 
new needs arisen, that it is a proverbial 
saying, that the luxury of the few to-day 
becomes to-morrow the necessity of the 
multitude. Yet, compared with the na- 
tions of the past, we cannot, in the mass, 
be accused of being less virtuous and du- 
tiful by the fireside, less honourable and 
courageous in our public duties than were 
they. Taking a general view of his 
science, the student of history must ar- 
rive at the conviction that modern civili- 
zation enfolds elements of strength un- 
known to the ancient ; yea, even, that it 
digests and assimilates the very sources 
of the weakness and ruin of the latter. 
Every evil has its remedy; and in modern 
days, the progress of civilization carries 
within it curatives for the ills which 
have generally followed the train of 
growing wealth and refinement. To the 
aid of a true development of the fine arts, 
it brings an amount of private morality 
never possessed by the ancients, and with 
the reacting aid of development, its new 
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eixgencies and new temptations may be 
met and mastered, and fabrics of natural 
greatness, infinitely more varied and per- 
fect than heretofore known, may be rear- 
ed and perpetuated. 

Our limits forbid the attempt, origin- 
ally entertained, to enlarge upon the uses 
to which the fine arts, in our country, 
might be applied. That national virtue, 
in many sections of our land, stands in 
no need of aid, few will maintain. The 
spectacle which, as a country, we present 
is as astonishing as it is irregular in the 
eyes of sober reason. While the stand- 
ard of individual and domestic morality 
will compare very favourably with the 
most conspicuous examples of any age— 
our public morality—and public order 
have sunk into the negative scale of the 
political meter. The triumph of fraud 
and political chicane no longer surprises 
or disturbs us, and we strive not to ele- 
vate to their proper rank sterling integ- 
rity or unselfish devotion to the public 
welfare. We easily suffer ourselves to 
be deluded by the empty professions of 
the politican, who has become the syno- 
nyme for the demagogue, and who is 
even beginning to cast off the poor virtue 
of hypocrisy, and to bring to the open 
light of day his wretched schemings. 

The private morality of the country for- 
bids the idea that this state of things is 
an unavoidable necessity. A new order 
of things requires a new corps of educa- 
tors in Patriotism. Let us turn then, in 
proportion as circumstances enable us, to 
the fine arts as our gentle and warm- 
hearted instructors, Their potent magic 
is able to revive the unselfish deeds of he- 
roic men, restore to us the venerable 
forms of patriots and sages, familiarize 
us with the public virtues by symbolic 
impersonation, elevate our minds from 
the regions of grovelling instincts to the 
serene hights of everlasting truths, and 
give to every noble thought an ultimation 
in speaking forms of grandeur and beauty. 
There is room for these teachings, not 
alone in legislative halls, but in every 
court house and voting place, at every 
county cross-road and every city street- 
corner. We must restore, with pious 
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hands, the Lares et Penates publici, to 
their rightful positions, or we will soon 
present a signal proof of inability or over- 
haste in our attempt at self government. 
To the cold calculations of judgment, let 
us add the warm impulses of well-direct- 
ed emotion. By the trinity, head, heart 
and hand, acting in orderly unison, can 
we, as a nation, alone hope to accomplish 
great things. 
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As circumstanccs enable us, we must 
mantle the rugged trunk of national 
growth, with the nourishing and adorn- 
ing foliage of zesthetic culture, and prove 
to rejoicing humanity, that the path of 
moral strength and virtue is also that of 
joy and beauty. 





CAMPBELL’S HISTORY OF VIRGINIA.* 


Our readers have been already inform- 
ed that Mr. Charles Campbell had under- 
taken to revise his work on the colony 
of Virginia, which was first published 
many years ago in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, and which was re-printed in 
the modest octavo of double columns from 
the type of that journal; and the result 
of the undertaking is before us. But, in- 
stead of a mere revisal of the first edi- 
tion, we have an entirely new work of 
seven hundred and sixty-five octavo 
pages, containing not only all the facts 
and incidents of the old work wrought 
in a new and more pleasing form, but 
the result of the examinations and the 
researches of the author for more than 
twenty years. All the recent writings of 
British and American writers on Vir- 
ginia topics have been carefully consul- 
ted, and are duly cited in the course of 
the narrative; so that the reader can 
turn at any moment to the authority and 
consult it for himself. 

One more useful and pleasing charac- 
teristic of the work, is the author’s per- 
fect familiarity with the ancient localities 
of our early history, which are hidden 
under new names, but which he singles 


out with critical care, and settles with 
conclusive authority. 

This «flice, seemingly so slight to the 
casual reader, involved great labour and 
expense, and could only be accomplished 
by visits to the places in question, and 
by a minute examination of the charts 
and descriptions which have come down 
to us. Ile is also familiar with the sepul- 
chral inscriptions which yet survive; 
and, by citing them, he is sometimes able 
to establish or confirm a questionable 
fact or date. Moreover, the antecedents 
of our author particularly qualified him 
for his present task. Virginia history 
had been the theme of his thoughts for 
years. He had learned its rudiments in 
his youth in the small work of his father, 
and he had accumulated a rich stock of 
reminiscences and data, before a notion 
of writing history had entered his mind. 
And now, having lived more than a half 
century of years, and in the full maturity 
of his powers, he has fimished his work, 
and offers it to the consideration of his 
countrymen. 

The plan of the work differs in some 
respects from the popular models of his- 
torical writing. Historians now set out 
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with a theory, which they seek to estab- 
lish by all the facts within their reach. 
Mr. Campbell adopts a different policy. 
He is fully convinced of the superiority 
of the present over the*past; but he 
deems it to be his duty to record facts 
just as they occurred; and in this view 
he is sustained by Lord Bacon, whom he 
properly quotes, in the following words : 
“It is the office of history,” says the 
great philosopher, “‘torepresent theevents 
themselves, together with the counsels, 
and to leave the observations and conclu- 
sions thereupon, to the liberty and facul- 
ty of every man’s judgment.” 
What we want in Virginia history is 
a clear and full statement of leading 
facts and affairs, illustrated by the know- 
ledge, but unbiassed by the preconcerted 
opinions of the writer. With a proper 
respect for the philosophy of history in 
its true place, we cannot but see that a 
favourite theory of a historian is some- 
times dangerous to the cause of truth 
and justice. It insensibly leads to the 
misstatement of the whole truth, and 
even ta the suppression of facts which 
‘might war with the favourite idea. Now 
‘the whole and only value of history con- 
sists in its truth. Without truth it is 
not only not the source of good, but be- 
comes the source of positive evil. Im- 
pressed with these views, Mr. Campbell 
has performed his office faithfully. Some- 
times with manifest reluctance he dis- 
closes facts about persons and things of 
“an unpleasant nature; but remembering 
that he is dealing with truth, and not 
with fiction, with the future as well as 
with the past and the present, he makes 
the cause of justice triumph over a sense 
- of delicacy. His conduct on such oeca- 
‘sions will receive the approbation of all 
candid readers and of all honest men. 
The work opens with an account of the 
‘early voyages to America and of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s discovery; and here 
“the author shows the origin of, the com- 
“mon error of Sir Walter’s having visited 
‘Virginia. The second chapter contains 


an interesting account of the early life 
and adventures of Capt. John Smith. 
“The third records the landing at James- 
town, and the settlement of Virginia 
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proper. The fourth détails the explo- 
rations of Capt. Smith, and pays a just 
compliment to our great captain for the 
ageuracy and judgment displayed in the 
construction of his map, which has been 
the foundation of all subsequent maps to 
thisday. The fifth contains the thrilling 
adventures of Smith with the Indians, 
an account of his administration, and his 
departure from the colony, with a sketch 
of his character and writings. Through- 
out the narrative Pocahontas appears in 
all her grace and sweetness and purity— 
a being so beautiful and so pure, that, 
if she had appeared in-the pages of He- 
rodotus, or even in those of Livy, we 
might have deemed her the twin sister 
of Egeria, the counsellor of Numa, or 
the creation of genius in its finest aspira- 
tions. We wish our author had stated 
that her descendants still survive, and 
are to be numbered by thousands, and 
that some of our people, most distinguish- 
ed for the graces of eloquence, for per- 
sonal beauty, and for intrinsic moral 
worth, are proud that her blood courses 
in their veins. 

The tenth chapter embraces an accu- 
rate and affecting narrative of the life 
and services of Sir Walter Raleigh, con- 
cluding with a striking picture of his 
sufferings, arrest, condemnation and ex- 
ecution. Our readers, old and young, 
will rise from the perusal of this chapter 
with renewed love and admiration of the 
noblest character of the century in which 
he lived—a character which will ever 
appeal with irresistible power to the 
heart of every Virginian. The eleventh 
chapter opens with an allusion to the 
election of Sir Edward Sandys over Sir 
Thomas Smith as Treasurer of the Vir- 
ginia Company, and gives us a bird’s 
eye view of the contests in the Company, 
which involved the essential principles of 
free government, and which, in the long 
discontinuance of parliaments, afforded 
a vent to the liberal spirit of the British 
nation. Our author here records the 
first meeting of a Legislative Assembly 
in the New World, which was summoned 
by Governor Yeardley, and met at James- 
town, on Friday, the thirteenth day of 
July, 1619; and he metes out due praise 
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to Mr. Bancroft, who discovered the pa- 
per containing the proceedings in the 
State paper office in London, and who 
published it to the world. The names of 
the members of this first General Assem- 
bly are published by Mr. Campbell in 
full, and among other names now com- 
mon in Virginia, the reader recognizes 
the familiar nawe of Jefferson, as the 
representative of Flowerdieu Hundred. 
The Colony had not yet been divided 
into shires, and the members came 
from the different plantations, two from 
each. As the date of this meeting pre- 
cedes the date of the earliest meeting re- 
corded by Hening, it will attract the at- 
tention of the observer, who will note 
the solemnity of procedure which has, 
to this hour, marked our public bodies, 
and the wisdom of the enactments which 
were passed by the house. 

The twelfth chapter includes the period 
from 1619 to 1622, refers to the settle- 
‘ment at Plymouth, and chronicles the 
arrival of the first negroes in the colony, 
the importation of the muids, the mo- 
nopoly of trade by England, and the 
current affairs of the day. As an illus- 
tration of the daring of those times, Mr. 
Campbell mentions the fact that a vessel 
of five tons arrived in the c.lony from 
England. The fourteenth chapter is de- 
voted to tobacco. Had our author been 
a tobacco planter, he would have de- 
scribed the mode of tending, cutting and 
curing our great staple as practised at 
that early day, and compared it with the 
mode which is followed at the present 
time; and if he had not the ear of an 
old planter to consult, he might have de- 
rived some valuable information on the 
subject from the travels of Capt. J. B. 
D. Smith in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. Still our author bas imparted great 
interest to his account of the weed, de- 
tails Raleigh’s habits of smoking, his 
famous bet with Elizabeth, the structure 
of his pipe and tobacco bag, the ‘ coun- 
terblast” of King James, and the con- 
stant denunciations of that half-witted 
monarch against our staple. Mr. Camp” 
bell tells us that the amount of tobacco 
imported from Virginia into England in 
1619 was only twenty thousand pounds ; 
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while at the expiration of seventy years 
the quantity exported from the Colony 
exceeded fifteen millions of pounds, from 
which the British government derived a 
revenue of half a million of dollars. 
The sixteenth chapter contains a full 
account of the dreadful massacre of 1622, 
and mentions the generous proffer of our 
heroic Captain Smith, who had long left 
the Colony and was then residing in 
England, to return to Virginia, if a com- 
petent force was allowed him, and to re- 
duce the savages to subjection. In de- 
scribing the liberal assistance afforded 
by the people of what is now Elizabeth 
City county to those who fled from the 
scenes of the massacre, our author fol- 
lows the example of the newspapers, 
and writes the name of a noted place 
‘“* Newport’s News.” As this spelling not 
only involves a palpable historical error, 
but does injustice to a patriotic tribute 
of past times, we will pause fur a mo- 
ment to correct it. The services of Capt. 
Newport are recorded by Mr, Campbell, 
as well as the arrival and the character 
of George Sandys, the Treasurer of the 
Colony, and well known as the translator 
of Ovid. But if Mr. Campbell had turn- 
ed to the instructions brought over by 
Sandys in 1621, he would have found 
these words: ‘‘ George Sandis be appoirft- 
ed Treasurer, to whom is allotted fifteen 
hundred acres and fifty tenants: ‘To 
the Marshal, Sir Wiiuttam Newce, the 
same.’ Now this Sir William probably 
took up the land near or at Newport 
News, so called—and we know from Mr. 
Campbell that he was living there in 
1622, and displayed great kindness to 
the fugitives from the massacre, As 
Captain Newce was probably well ac- 
quainted with Newport, he was led to 
name his settlement in honour of the 
returned admiral of the Colony and in 
commemoration of his own name; and 
we have Newport Newce, just as in later 
times we have Hampden Sidney and 
Randolph Macon. As Captain Newce 


did not come over for eight or ten years 
after the departure of Capt. Smith, the 
name does not appear on Smith’s map ; 
but the name of Captain Newce appears 
in Smith’s Collections, and is always 











spelt ‘“‘Nuse.”’ So the name of the 
point was printed, commonly, “* Newport 
Nuse,” aad, subsequently, ‘ Newport 
Neuse.” By this time the memory of 
the true derivation was lost, and we had 
*‘ Newport’s Noose,” which in tarn gave 
way to “ Newport’s News,” and a fable 
was concocted to sustain this last read- 
ing. The ear of the people, however, 
always reteined the true pronunciation 
of ‘‘Newce,”’ however spelt; and the 
subsequent changes of the spelling were 
effected by those who, ignorant of the 
original significance of the name, sought 
to make a reason and a spelling of their 
own. We hope, hereafter, our editorial 
brethren will return to the true orthog- 
raphy of Newport Newce, which com- 
memorates the name of our most promi- 
nent admiral in early times and the 
name of the only knight who at that 
early period had emigrated as a settler 
to the Colony and who lived and died 
among us. 

The 18th and 19th chapters narrate the 
history of the dissolution of the Virginia 
company, with graphic sketches of the 
good Earl of Southampton, of Nicholas 
Ferrar, and of Sir Edwin Sandys, and 
the establishment of the Royal Govern- 
ment in the Colony; while the 20th de- 
scribes the settlement of Maryland, and 
the contest between Claiborne and Lord 
Baltimore. The 2lstchapter embraces the 
period between 1634 and 1639. In the 
former year the Colony was divided in- 
to eight shires: James City, Henrico, 
Charles City, Elizabeth City, Warras- 
quake, Charles river, (afterwards called 
York,) and Accomac. One of the finest 
flashes of old Virginia spirit illumines 
this chapter. Sir John Harvey, the Gov- 
ernor, had made himself very unpopular 
in the controversy with Lord Baltimore, 
and by his rapacious conduct. The re- 
sult was, that “he was thrust out of the 
Government” by the Council, and agents 
were despatched with him to England to 
prefer complaints against him. The de- 
position of a Royal Governor was not re- 
garded, as may well be imagined, with 
approbation by the Governmentof Charles 
the First, who was intently engaged in 
endeavouring to stem that torrent which 
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was soon to overwhelm him; and the ex- 
pelled Governor was reinstated by the 
King. 

This determined conduct of the Coun- 
cil was manifestly prompted by the tem- 
per of the people, which was responsive 
to the spirit which was prevailing in Eng- 
Jand. Had a similar spirit been display- 
ed by the Council in 1776, Berkeley 
would have been deposed, and the blood 
and carnage of Bacon’s Rebellion been 
spared. We are glad that Mr. Campbell 
defends Claiborne from the misrepresen- 
tations of Burk, and calls attention to the 
fact that the tyranny which Charles the 
First was attempting to establish in Eng- 
land, was practised upon the rights of the 
Colonies; especially in the case of Mary- 
land, whose acts of assembly were reject- 
ed by him, and whose right of legislation 
was usurped by the Crown. To show 
that the same despotism which was resist- 
ed in England, was successfuiiy practised 
here, it is sufficient to state that our Gov- 
ernor Harvey issued proclamations in de- 
rogation of the legislative power of the 
Assembly, assessed, levied and disbursed 
the colonial revenue without check or re- 
sponsibility, transplanted into Virginia 
exotic English statutes, multiplied penal- 
ties and exactions, and appropriated fines 
to his own use; worst of all, added the 
decrees of the unconstitutional court of 
High Commission to the ecclesiastical 
constitutions of Virginia, and the conse- 
quence was, as already stated, that the 
Governor was thrust from his office and 
sent to England. Thus it is apparent 
that Virginia, so far from being back- 
ward in responding to the spirit of the 
English patriots, was the first to resist 
the royal authority in the person of a 
Governor, and to inaugurate by the 
strongest overt act in her power that 
great civil war which resulted some time 
afterwards in the death of the King, and 
in the establishment of the Common- 
wealth. And, as an illustration of the 
temper of the people at large, we may 
cite the case of Stephen Beekes, who was 
pilloried by Harvey for denouncing Laud 
and the King. 

The 22d chapter details the alarming 
state of affairs in England, the summen- 
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ing of the Long Parliament, the execu- 
tion of Stafford and the commitment of 
Laud, the policy of Charles the First in 
readily assenting to a petition from Vir- 
ginia, while the troubles were thickening 
upon him at York, the visit of the Puri- 
tan ministers from New England to Vir- 
ginia, and the massacre of 1644, and 
concludes with a review of the population 
and the agricultural and commercial re- 
sources of the Colony. 

The 23d chapter embraces the memo- 
rable years from 1648 to 1659 inclusive, 
and we now have, for the first time in a 
history of Virginia, a fair and full ac- 
count of the conduct and temper of Vir- 
ginia during the period of the civil war in 
England. The surrender of the Colony 
to the commissioners of the Parliament 
is detailed at length, and the miserable 
fictions which have so long obscured that 
part of our history are exploded. Mr. 
Campbell shows that the commissioners 
of Parliament were ready on their arrival 
to concede all that their powers author- 
ized them to grant, and that the most im- 
portant provisions of the articles of ca- 
pitulation which exceeded those powers, 
and which were to be referred to the 
home government, were never ratified. 
Now, these very provisions constitute the 
staple of the boast and bravado of Berke- 
ley and his small tribe of loyalists; for 
they included the virtual disfranchise- 
ment of the colonists of Maryland and 
the restitution of the old limits of Vir- 
givia, free trade with all nations equally 
with England, freedom from all taxes 
whatsoever, and when taxes were im- 
posed, the assent of the Assembly first to 
be given, and immunity from the erection 
of forts and castles, and from the pres- 
ence of British garrisons. Now these 
important provisions never received the 
sanction of the home government; and 
it is plain that they were acceded to by 
the commissioners in a spirit of peace 
and of affection for a people who were 
most intimately known to them and whose 
opinions they believed to be congenial with 
their own; for Bennet and Claiborne had 
lived a long timein the Colony, and were 
deeply interested in its welfare, while 
they had little or no regard for Berkeley, 
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and, apprehensive of treachery on his 
part which might lead to the effusion of 
blood, they sent ashore for all the ammu- 
nition of the Colony and lodged it in the 
hold of the Guinea man-of-war. Sub- 
tracting then these unratified provisions 
from the articles of capitulation, we 
have the same terms which were proposed 
to Barbadoes and other Colonies, and ac- 
cepted by them. 

It appears by the narrative of Mr. 
Campbell that all the show of foree by 
Berkeley is apocryphal; that any resist- 
ance by the Governor would have been 
sheer gasconade, and that, “‘as soon as 
the Parliamentary squadron entered Che- 
sapeake bay, all thoughts of resistance 
were laid aside.” He also treats, with 
just sarcasm, the imputation that the ca- 
pitulation was forced upon Berkeley by 
the pecuniary interests of some members 
of the Council. The probability is that 
the members knew the feelings of the 
people, and that common sense, as well 
as common interest, pointed out the only 
mode of relief which was possible with- 
out bloodshed. . 

The causes which led to the falsification 
of this important era of our history lie 
on the surface, and cannot be mistaken. 
During the Protectorate, the colony, like 
the mother country, enjoyed a greater 
share of civil and religious liberty than 
had ever before fallen to her lot, Her 
trade, practically, was free with all na- 
tions ; for the non-confirmation of the arti- 
cles never reached the Colony. The most 
judicious and appropriate legislation 
marked the entire period. Every man 
worshipped God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. And it is proba- 
ble that a thousand men could not have 
been found in the Colony who would have 
preferred the despotism of a Stuart to 
the liberty which was then diffused far 
and wide. But when the restoration of 
Charles the Second took place; when it 
was seen that adversity had made no 
change in the temper of the House of 
Stuart; and when despotism once more 
prevailed in England, and the feeble li- 
berty was again prostrate, the instru- 
ments of the king made themselves felt 
in the Colony, and there was as ardent a 
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desire on the part of Berkeley to be des- 
potic as in any kingly tool at home. The 
first act of the new Assembly, which 
held only eight members of the glorious 
Assembly of the Protectorate, was to re- 
peal the acts passed during the Common- 
wealth, Throughout the eighteen years 
which elapsed from the Restoration to 
the Revolution of 1688, every writer in 
the Colony and in England who treated 
of our affairs was disposed to pay his 
court to the ruling powers, and misrep- 
resentation and falsehood streamed 
through our history. But that the great 
bulk of the people were devoted to civil 
and religious freedom may be fairly in- 
ferred from the memorabie fact, that 
for sixteen years the perfidious Berkeley 
would not allow them the privilege of 
choosing the members of Assembly, but, 
in the teeth of the ancient rights and 
customs of the Colony, called together 
the same House of Burgesses for sixteen 
years, which had been elected for two 
only—thus effectually preventing an ex- 
pression of public opinion at the polls ; 
from the fact that the most fearful revo- 
lution recorded in our history was brought 
about by the despotism of the Governor 
and his Long Parliament, and from the 
readiness of our ancestors to hail the ac- 
cession of the Prince of Orange and the 
cordial affection with which they ever re- 
garded the ‘Deliverer.” 

The 28th chapter narrates the death of 
Cromwell and unanimous recognition by 
the House of Burgesses of his son Rich- 
ard in his stead ; and when Richard abdi- 
cated, the Assembly, instead of declaring 
for Charles, according to the fictions of 
Robertson and others, deliberately re- 
solved, that as there was then in England 
no general acknowledged power, the su- 
preme government of the Colony should 
vest in the Assembly, and that writs 
should run in the name of the Grand As- 
sembly in Virginia. Instead of rushing 
into the arms of Charles, Virginia stood 
erect in her own independence. The con- 
duct of the Assembly deserves exalted 
praise. It shows that the people were 
devoted to civil and religious liberty, and 
were determined to think and act delibe- 
rately for themselves. This is the bright- 
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est spot in our early history, and is more 
honourable to our ancestors than all the 
fables which darken this period, even if 
they had been true. The Assembly then 
elected Berkeley Governor, to hold his 
office and to administer its duties accord- 
ing to law. It may seem strange, at the 
first blush, that Berkeley should be elect- 
ed by men who had just declared the in- 
dependence of the Colony; but it must 
be kept in mind, that Sir William was 
apparently so attached to the Colony, 
that though his departure was provided 
for in the articles of capitulation, and 
even expected, he resided during the 
whole period of the civil war at Green- 
spring, and, by his courtesy and fine so- 
cial accomplishments, conciliated the re- 
spect of those who were opposed to his 
principles. It was, moreover, well known 
that Sir William held his political prin- 
ciples loosely; that he was a great lover 
of gain; and that having felt sensibly 
the loss of six or seven thousand dollars 
per annum, for several years, he was wil- 
ling to temporise when passion or inter- 
est prompted. 

Thus by his influence the Assembly 
passed an act, after the death of Charles 
the First, declaring it treason to express a 
doubt of the right of succession of Charles 
the Second, or to propose a change of gov- 
ernment, or to derogate from the full 
power of the government of the Colony; 
yet, in a short time afterwards, he nego- 
tiated his famous capitulation, in which 
every principle contained in the act of 
Assembly was renounced, and the parlia- 
mentary government fully acknowledged. 
A consistent royalist would have lost his 
right hand before he would have signed 
such a paper, and acknowledged the new 
authority. A Derby, an Ormond, or even 
© Hyde, would have spurned all contact 
with such a document; and it is evident 
that, in approving it, Berkeley was either 
inconsistent or corrupt, and in either case 
unworthy of the respect and admiration 
of posterity. 


The condition of the Colony during the 
Protectorate is so faithfully portrayed by 
Mr, Campbell, that we quote his graphic 
picture for the benefit of our readers: 
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“The administration of the Colonial 
government under the Commonwealth of 
England, was judicious and beneficent ; 
the people were free, harmonious and 
prosperous ; and while Cromwell’s scep- 
tre commanded the respect of the world, 
he exhibited toward the infant and loyal 
Colony a generous and politic lenity ; and 
during this interval she enjoyed free 
trade, legislative independence, civil and 
religious freedom, republican institutions, 
and internal peace. The Governors, Ben- 
net, Digges and Matthews, by their pat- 
riotic virtues, enjoyed the confidence, the 
affection, and the respect of the people; 
no extravagance, rapacity, corruption or 
extortion was charged against their ad- 
ministration ; intolerance and persecu- 
tion were unknown. Butrapine, corrup- 
tion, extortion, intolerance and persecu- 
tion were all soon to be revived under 
the restored dynasty of the Stuarts.” 

In the twenty-seventh chapter we have 
an account of the settlements then exist- 
ing in the Colony, (1661-63) of the num- 
ber of parishes, which at this early date 
had reached fifty, of the address of the 
Assembly to Charles II., of the mis- 
sion of Sir William Berkeley to England, 
of Indian legislation, of church enact- 
ments, of the acts against dissenters, of 
the establishment of Sir William’s Colony 
on Albemarle Sound, and of the introduc- 
tion of the ducking-stool for women 
whose husbands were mulcted in dama- 
ges by their tongues. The author faith- 
fully records the unjust and monstrous 
legislation and misgovernment of the Col- 
ony, the great body of the people mean- 
time abiding their time for a terrible re- 
venge- We ought to mention a remark- 
able instance of the action of our ances- 
tors in relation to fugitive servants record- 
ed in thischapter. The General Court in 
Boston having discharged a servant be- 
longing toa Virginian named Drummond, 
_ the General Assembly of Virginia, by a 
special act, ordered reprisals to be made 
on the property belonging to the inbabi- 
tants of the Northern Colony. (Hening 
Vol. IL., p. 158.) One hundred and sixty 
years later, a chivalrous Governor, who 
acted with the spirit of our ancestors, 
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was unsustained by the Assembly and re- 
signed his office. 

The thirty-third chapter prepares a 
way for the drama of Bacon’s rebellion. 
The General Assembly settles the lands 
of Green Spring on Sir William Berke- 
ley; Indian incursions become frequent 
and bloody, and the fyrces of the Colony 
were put under the command of Sir 
Ilenry Chicheley; and, when military 
preparations were fully made, to the sur- 
prise and indignation of the suffering 
colonists, Sir Henry was ordered peremp- 
torily to disband the soldiers. The drama. 
of the Rebellion fairly opens in the thir- 
ty-fourth chapter. Before narrating its 
causes and consequences, our author 
quotes from the pamphlet of “ T. M.” 
(whom he shows to be Thomas Matthews, 
son of Governor Matthews, and who lived 
at Cherry Point, on the Potomac in 1681,) 
the three memorable prodigies which led 
the old colonists to scent trouble on the 
tainted breeze; a remarkable comet, 
which flared for a week every night at 
sunset, streaming like a horse-tail, west- 
ward; the flights of wild pigeons, “ in 
breadth near a quarter of the mid-hemis- 
phere, and of their length there was no 
visible end; and swarms of flies “an 
inch long and big as the top of a man’s 
little finger, rising out of spigot holes in 
the earth,’ and leaving in a month’s 
time; doubtless our modern locust. And 
sure enough the most memorable event 
prior to the Declaration of Independence 
a century later was really to happen. 
Our author, in this and the four follow- 
ing chapters, has given us the fullest and 
most authentic account of what is called 
Bacon’s Rebellion, that has ever appear- 
ed in the history of Virginia, tracing with 
care the enormous grievances which the 
Colony had endured since the Restoration, 
and showing that so far from Bacon be- 
ing the author and originator of the out- 
break, the whole Colony was in commo- 
tion, and ready to spring to arms to de- 
fend its firesides from the tomahawk of 
the Indian, and to redress the wrongs 
which the mismanagement of «Berkeley 
and his Long Parliament had inflicted 
upon the people. Before Bacon appears 
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on the canvas, a serious Indian war was 
raging on the Northern frontier, and an 
expedition under John Washington had 
penetrated into Maryland. Then came 
the murder of Bacon’s favorite overseer 
and one of his slaves by the Indians; 
and a panic passed from one end of the 
Colony to the other. Meantime Berke- 
ley, like Dunmore, a hundred years later, 
seemed to be in collusion with the public 
enemy; for on no other supposition can 
the absurd order to Sir Henry Chicheley 
be so fairly explained. All that the peo- 
ple desired was the permission of the 
Governor to march against the enemy, 
and that permission which was in the 
first instance withheld, was afterwards 
given, and, when about to be acted upon, 
was withdrawn, and the forces were 
recalled from the scene of war by a proc- 
lamation which denounced the penalties 
of treason against those who disobeyed 
it. To show how thoroughly dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed in the Colony, the planters 
in the lower country, while Bacon was 
absent with the army, rose in revolt, and 
forced the government to hearken to their 
complaints. But what was sufficient of 
itself to justify the outbreak, was the fact 
that the House of Burgesses, which was 
returned during the short and frantic 
spasm of luyalty at the date of the resto- 
ration in 1660, still held over in 1676, and 
no election of Burgesses had been held 
for sixteen years. Such misrule was 
without a precedent in the colonies. We 
are gratified that Mr. Campbell has put 
the character of Bacon in its true light ; 
and has shown that, eloquent and avcom- 


plished as he was, blessed with a happy. 


family, independent in his circumstances, 
and the heir expectant of the wealth of 
his uncle, who was a decided loyalist and 
already a member of the Council, he had 
nothing to gain but everything to lose by 
civil commotions. In connection with 


Bacon, Mr. Campbell mentions the fact 
that one of the ancestors of the rebel was 
the author of the Political and Historical 


observations which, a hundred years la- 
, 
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ter, Lord Chatham recommended to Lord 
Camelford for his careful perusal. It was 
from such blvod that Bacon drew his no- 
tions of civil freedom; and it seems 
strange to us how any man who defends 
the revolution of 1776, which was brought 
about not so much from present oppres- 
sion as from the dread of ultimate op- 
pression, can fail to approve the revolu- 
tion of 1676, which was an uprising en- 
masse of a whole people in self-defence 
against the savages, made at a time when 
the great principle of all free govern- 
ments had been disregarded for sixteen 
years, and when gross corruption and 
tyranny predominated in the land. For 
ourselves, when we regard the conduct of 
Bacon in all its bearings; when we be- 
hold his gentleness and valour combined, 
and his vivid eloquence ; when we look 
to the confidence with which he inspired 
his raw recruits and the brilliant suc- 
cesses which crowned his arms ; when we 
estimate how much he had to lose and 
how little he could possibly gain in a per- 
sonal view, we cannot but pronounce him 
one of the most brilliant and most impo- 
sing characters that adorned the seven- 
teenth century. And we extend our cor- 
dial thanks to Mr. Campbell for the skill 
and pains which he has taken to present 
the character of such a man; and, we 
may add, of the noble common people of 
the Virginia of that era, in its true and 
glorious light. 

We shall not recount the human sacri- 
fices which Berkeley offered up to his own 
misrule and rapacity. Mr. Campbell has 
recorded them at length on his pages, 
and to them we refer. But, before part- 
ing with this bloody satrap of the Stu- 
arts, we must be allowed to express the 
extreme difficulty which we feel in deeid- 
ing, whether his thirst for lucre or his 
thirst for human blood was his predomi- 
nant characteristic. He was liberally 
provided for by his own Long Parliament. 
The regular annual income from his of- 
fice was eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars,* which are equivalent to seventeen 








* According to Lord Culpeper. 








His own account makes it six thousand. 
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thousand at the present day, and he was, 
doubtless, helped out by many perqui- 
sites. He lad the estate of Green Spring, 
the property of the Culony, settled upon 
him by act of Assembly. He had, with 
unutterable meanness, taken possession 
of the escheated estate of Drummond, 
who was put to death by him, at four 
hour’s notice, in flagrant violation of law 
and justice, and whose property fell to 
his share of the price of blood, turning 
his patriotic and disconsolate widow 
adrift on the world, but dying before the 
scathing denunciation of his cruelty, 
from the lips of the Chancellor Notting- 
ham, could reach his ears. When he 
went over to England at the public ex- 
pense to seek redress from certain acts of 
Parliament, he could accomplish nothing 
for the Colony, but he returned home with 
his pockets stuffed with patents for lands 
in North Carolina for his own benefit. 
While the modest and pure Winthrop, 
whose blood still runs in the veins of pa- 
trivts, was serving Massachusetts for noth- 
ing, Berkeley, with seventy horses in his 
stables, was ever gorging and ever grum- 
bling. One of the early writers of the 
Colony denounces him as notorious for 
his insatiable greed of money and power. 
But we must refer again to Mr. Campbell 
for an account of his wanton and atro- 
cious butcheries. One fortunate circum- 
stance attends his life. He died child- 
less; and the curses which will blast his 
name as long as a Bland, a Hansford, or 
a Drummond shall tread the soil of Vir- 
ginia, or patriotism shall hold her head 
erect, cannot offend the ears of an inno- 
cent posterity. 

We now pass over, at a single bound, a 
period of almost 100 years, which in- 
cludes the avcession of the Prince of 
Orange to the British throne—an event 
which was hailed with rapture by the 
people of the Colony, and which we wish 
our author had commemorated in greater 
detail than he has thought proper to do— 
the dawn of literature foreshadowed in 
the incorporation of William and Mary 
College, the controversies of Commissary 
Blair, with the Governors, which nour- 
ished the germ of civil and religious in- 
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dependence in the Colony, the progress 
of dissent—another embodiment of the 
spirit of freedom, the Carthagena expe- 
dition, which gave to the old residents on 
the Potomac a fit theme to descant upon 
as our troubles with Great Britain were 
drawing to a head, the administrations of 
Nicholson, Nott, Spojswood, Drysdale, 
Gooch and Dinwiddie, and the settlement 
of the Valley of Virginia—an event 
which cannot well be over estimated in 
its wide and enduring effect upon the 
cause of political and religious freedom ; 
and we invite the attention of the reader 
to the occasional chapters which are in- 
troduced tou keep him well-informed of 
the state of the population, and the gen- 
eral resources of Virginia. We now come 
to an era, the history of which men liv- 
ing have heard from living lips, and 
which has an almost personal interest to 
our readers, 

The date of our recent history is the 
year 1760, when George the Third, then 
in his twenty-second year, the only prince 
of the ILouse of Hanover who had as yet 
been born and bred a Briton, succeeded to 
the throne. We must state, however, that 
before we reach this period in the pages of 
our author, the fatal expedition of Brad- 
dock is graphically told, and the reader 
is refreshed by a most appropriate and 
felicitous quotation of Ceesar’s account of 
the surprise of the Roman army under 
Titurius Sabinus by the Gauls; showing 
that the Gauls and the Indians practised 
the same strategy, and even uttered the 
ululatus or war whoop with which our 
western forests have so often rung. The 
Parson’s Cause is very fairly detailed, 
and with it Patrick Henry takes his po- 
sition in our history, which he held with 
such unexampled glory to the close of 
the century. In the midst of grave af- 
fairs, Mr. Campbell frequently amuses 
and instructs us by allusions to general 
literature. Thus, in speaking of Stobo, 


a Scotchman who emigrated early to Vir- 
ginia, and was with Washington at Fort 
Necessity, he tells us that Stobo was a 
man of genius, and was an acquaintance 
of David Ilume, and of Smollett, who 
drew his Lismahago from him. 


If Wash- 
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ington, Henry, Lee, and their compatriots 
knew this fact, they must have read 
Humphrey Clinker with a zest impossible 
tous. Mr. C. also alludes to Washing- 
ton’s attentions to Miss Phillipse, of New 
York, the sister of Mrs. Robinson, and 
states that the fair lady, who married 
Col. Morris, one of Washington’s asso- 
ciates in Braddock’s war, was with her 
sister and Mrs. Inglis the only women 
who were attainted of treason during the 
Revolution, and that she was the original 
of one of the characters in Cooper’s Spy. 

The seventy-eighth chapter, which em- 
braces the year 1764, presents a full ac- 
count of the disputes with the mother 
country, and of the Stamp Act, and con- 
tains sketches of Speaker Robinson, Pey- 
ton Randolph, Richard Bland, Pendle- 
ton, Wythe, and Richard Henry Lee. 
The next chapter traces the Stamp Act to 
its repeal, the resolutions of Henry, the 
details of the Loan Office scheme, the de- 
falcation of Speaker Robinson, and the 
separation of the offices of Speaker and 
Treasurer, and concludes with an account 
of the Robinson family—our author very 
properly stating that the Colony did not 
lose a dollar by the Speaker. Mr. Camp- 
bell is mistaken, however, in saying that 
“union of the offices of Speaker and 
Treasurer was itself an innovation of as 
recent a date as 1738.” Sir John Ran- 
dolph died in 1736-7, and was twice, if 
not thrice elected Speaker and Treasurer, 
and held both offices at the time of his 
decease. John Holloway, one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the Colony, who had 
come over after the battle of the Boyne, 
in which he was engaged under the ban- 
ners of good King William, and who was 
one of those who helped to diffuse among 
the people a glowing love of the Deliv- 
erer, held the joint offices eleven years 
before the election of Sir John. Hollo- 
way was Speaker for fourteen years ; but, 
as his management of the Treasury 
brought disgrace upon him, which has- 
tened his death, it is probable that the 
office of Treasurer was forfeited by him 
for malfeasance, while he continued to 
hold on as Speaker throughout the term, 
which'was seven years. We may men- 
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tion here a slight error in the statement 
of our author, that the House of Bur- 
gesses, which granted Bacon’s commis- 
sion in 1676, and the Convention which 
passed the resolution instructing our dele- 
gates in Congress to declare independence 
in 1776, performed those acts in the 
month of June. So far as the statement 
about Bacon is concerned, our author is 
correct; but it was on the fifteenth day 
of May that the resolution of indepen- 
dence passed the Convention of 1776. 
That this was merely an inadvertence in 
Mr. C., is shown by the fact that in its 
proper place in his work, he gives the re- 
solution of independence its true date. 


The seventieth chapter presents an 
analysis of Col. Bland’s inquiry into the 
rights of the Colonies, and points out the 
error into which that venerable patriot 
had fallen in respect of the proceedings of 
our ancestors after the Revolution ; treats 
of the character of Fauquier and his 
death, of the admininistration of Presi- 
dent Blair, and of his noble letter on re- 
ligious liberty, and of the persecution of 
the Baptists. The next chapter is devoted 
to the administration of the amiable and 
lamented Botetourt, whose statue, voted 
by a grateful people, is still to be seen in 
the grounds of William and Mary Col- 
lege, and one of whose golden medals, 
which he awarded to successful genius in 
the chapel of that institution, exquisite 
in its design and execution, is still held 
by a lineal descendant of the youth upon 
whom he conferred it. The questions 
which agitated the Colony under Bote- 
tourt are duly noticed; while we have 
an account of the great fresh in May, 
1771, which has never been equalled, of 
the contest about an American Episco- 
pate, and of the introduction of the Meth- 
odists. The arrival of Dunmore in the 
Colony and his ill-fated administration, 
the action of the House of Burgesses 
during the first stages of the Revolution, 
the meetings of the conventions, the cha- 
racters of our prominent statesmen who 
figured at that eventful period, the non- 
importation measures, the series of skir- 
mishes and engagements from the affair 
at the Great Bridge to the closing scenes 
at Yorktown—a story of sad reverses 
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and brilliant triumphs—all interspersed 
with illustrations, statistical and political. 
These, and many other things, conclude 
the work of our author, which will re- 
main an enduring memorial of his zeal, 
abilities, and overflowing love of country, 
and which Virginia will hail with grate- 
ful acknowledgments. 


We wish the plan of our author had in- 
clude two volumes instead of one. It 
is evident that his contracted space makes 
him nervous; and we have reason to be- 
lieve that he has omitted some things 
which he had written, but which would 
have swelled his work beyond the limits 
of the publisher ; and he has passed by 
some grave topics which demanded a con- 
spicuous place in his history. We see 
nothing of the policy of the young Com- 
monwealth in the disposition of her wes- 
tern lands, of the establishment of the 
land office, of our early boundary diffi- 
culties with Pennsylvania which had 
nearly led to a civil war, of a ghorough 
statement of the finances of the State at 
the breaking out of the war and at its 
close; and he has overlooked the Arti- 
cles of Confederation altogether. This 
last topic has a vital significancy at the 
present moment. Now, when clouds and 
darkness rest on our federal relations, it 
is important to refresh the minds of the 
people with an accurate account of the 
formation of the first Feder :] compact be- 
tween the States, and its peculiar char- 
acter. The history of the articles of Con- 
federation has not yet been written by an 
impartial hand. All who have touched 
the theme, have been the devoted adhe- 
rents of the present Federal Constitution ; 
and those noble articles of confederation, 
which still form one of the most complete 
and perfect models of a Union between 
independent States which the world has 
ever seen, and to which the wisest of our 
fathers clung to the last, have been main- 
ly used as a foil to our present system, 
and have been misrepresented, traduced 
and vilified with a deep and deliberate 
purpose. Admirable as these articles 
were regarded by our fathers as a strictly 
Federal compact, still there were grave 
considerations connected with their rati- 
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fieation by the Assembly. The only basis 
of all just Federal alliance is the equality 


_of the parties composing it; and the 


equality of the small States with the large 
in the administration of the joint affairs 
of all the States bore with great severity 
upon the large. That Delaware and Ver- 
mont should balance.Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts in the vote on all questions of 
war and peace was a solemn reflection ; 
and nothing shows more impressively, 
the trusting patriotism and the fearless 
devotion to the public good cherished by 
our fathers, than the ready assent which 
they gave to such a compact. Let it be 
remembered that the sense of the com- 
munity, which, until recently animated 
the breasts of the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent States, had not yet begun to exist. 
The Northern colonies, before the war, 
occupied the same relations to Virginia 
that the East and West Indies occupied, 
and our affections were no more interest- 
ed in the persons of the Northern colo- 
nists than in the persons of the British 
settlers at the Cape of Good Hope or 
within the walls of Seringapatam. An 
idea of a common country had not yet 
entered the public mind. Nor until a 
much later date than that cf the ratifica- 
tion of the articles by Virginia was the 
word “ country” ever applied by Virgi- 
nians to the confederated States. Thus 
Patrick Henry, in a letter to R. H. Lee, 
dated December 18, 1777, in which he an- 
nounces the passage of the articles of con- 
federation through the Assembly, ex- 
presses a hope that Lee would retire from 
Congress, and come home “ to serve the 
cause of Whiggism and his country,’ 
meaning the State of Virginia; and Wythe, 
in his address from the chair of the Speak- 
er of the House of Delegates, in May, 
1777, to Richard Henry Lee tells him that 
“he exerted the abilities for which he 
was confessedly distinguished, to prose- 
cute the good and prosperity of your 
own country, in particular, and of the 
United States in general.” The history 


of the confederation, beyond the date of 
the siege of York, which is the limit of 
his work, Mr. Campbell could not be ex- 
pected to record ; but it is a history which 
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must be written. It is a debt we owe to 
the wise men who piloted the ship of State 


through the storms that raged from 1765 . 


to 1788, to show the ground of their at- 
tachment to the articles of confederation ; 
and their hostility to the present federal 
constitution, which, we speak historically, 
superseded those articles in opposition to 
the wishes of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people, and, more especially, of the 
people of Virginia. 

The style of Mr. Campbell has won- 
derfully improved since the composition 
of his first edition. It isa neat and flow- 
ing medium for the communication of his 
facts, and neither offends us by its want 
of elegance, nor dazzles us by its splen- 
dour. The typography is correct, though 
we occasionally meet with errors that de- 
mand correction. The name of George 
Rogers Clark, who gave an empire to his 
country, is {invariably spelt Clarke. In 
the course of his narrative, our author 
sometimes introduces an independent fact, 
which is honoured by a distinct sentence, 
breaking the thread of his argument, and 
startling the reader by its abruptness. 
Such facts should be either inwoven in 
the narrative, or inserted in a note at the 
foot of the page. But we overlook these 
defects in the great and distinctive merit 
of the book as a whole. The author has 
taken the true view of the leading epoclis 
of our Colonial and early State history, 
and has exposed the miserable delusions 
which so long disfigured and debased our 
early annals, Colonial and State. The 
history of the Protectorate and its correl- 
ative questions, and of Bacon’s Rebellion, 
may now be seen for the first time in all 
its moral, social and political aspects. 
We hope he will give us, in the next edi- 
tion, a short summary of the acts of As- 
semb!y passed from the Restoration to the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, that the 
reader may see at a glance the enormities 
of that period. He has shown that the 
Mecklenburg Declaration, so called, of 


the 20th of May, is a forgery ; and, while 
he strips it of all pretence to authenticity, 
accords deservedand exalted honour to the 
patriots of Mecklenburg, for their heroic 
resolutions of the 3lstof May. Another 
merit of our author is, that he denounces 
treason wherever he finds it. We wish 
he had concluded his work with a sepa- 
rate chapter on the politics, population, 
morals and resources of Virginia at the 
four great eras of our history. The first 
of those eras embraces the period from 
the settlement of the Colony to the death 
of Charles the First ; the second extends 
from the death of Charles to the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, including the 
Protectorate, the Restoration, and Bacon’s 
Rebellion; the third extends from the 
accession of William to the accession of 
George the Third—the most important 
period in our history; and the fourth 
reaches from the accession of George the 
Third to the capitulation of York, A 
chapter devoted to a synoptical view of 
the political, financial and general condi- 
tion of the people at each of these four 
great epochs, which Mr. Campbell, with 
his fresh study of our history, could easi- 
ly have thrown off, would have left a de- 
cided impression of his work on the mind 
of his reader, and would have been a fit- 
ting termination of his labours. 

We have shown that Mr. Campbell has 
perfurmed his task handsomely; and we 
cannot refrain from adding that it is the 
duty, as it should be the pride, of every 
intelligent Virginian to purchase this 
work, and to use his influence in circula- 
ting it. Mr. Campbell has spent years in 
patient research, and deserves a liberal 
reward. And we are sure that the effect 
of this appeal to the patriotism of the 
people will be such that our author will 
not only be well rewarded for what he 
has done, but will be enabled to prose- 
cute his researches yet further, and con- 
tribute another valuable work to the his- 
torical literature of his country. 
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“OLD SONGS COME BACK TO MEMORY.” 


I often dream of those old songs 
That stole my heart away, 

When I was but a careless youth, 
With girls and boys at play. 

The lips that warbled them are still, 
The bright eyes beam no more ;— 

And yet I hear the dear old songs, 


As in the days before! 


The voices and the happy strains 
Of long forgotten years— 

Oh! how they ring in memury 
And fill my eyes with tears! 

I'd rather weep to hear them sung 
Than join the gayest throng; 

For then I pass away, and live 


With those I’ve loved so long. 


As “ Katherine Ogie”’ sighs away, 
Like winds amid the broom, 

I think of one who passed to heaven 
In girlhood’s tender bloom :— 

And oh! the old, remembered strain 
Of “ Lochaber no more,” 

Brings back a face more dear than life, 


—The very smile it wore! 


So, sing no opera airs for me, 
They seem so cold and poor, 
Beside the sad or merry songs 
Which charmed in days of yore: 
Those bear me over weary years 
Back to a brighter day, 
And | am but a careless youth 


With boys and girls at play! 
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MR. HOBGOBB. 


BY KLUTZ. 


Mrs. Scrouge, very preposterously, 
asked if I would not like a room-mate? 
Lying most profoundly, I said that I would 
like it very well, indeed. 

“Tf you have any objection” —began 
she : 

“None, my dear lady, none,” was my 
reply. ‘Man was not made,” I said, 


, 


“to be an eremite: he is eminently a 


social creature. We flock together like— 
like—like—”’ I hesitated about the 
simile. 

“Sheep,” naively and timidly sug- 
gested Mrs, Scrouge. 

“Or wolves,” added I, bowing; “and 
when one of us affects the solitude of ‘a 
stricken deer,’ it is that the crowd avoid 
him—not he the crowd.” 

‘And Iam sure,” said Mrs. S., suavely, 
“that you are not a stricken deer.” 

“Not dear, yet stricken!” was my 
answer, pressing my hand upon my 
heart. 

Going to my room—all mine, alas, no 
longer—I sat me down to meditate: “Jf,” 
my meditation ran, “if this proposed 
chum of mine is cleanly in his habits, in- 
telligent, kindly, and slightly imbued 
with the sweet spirit of literature, we 
shall live harmoniously together: if not, 
(there’s the rub!) why, there’ll be a sud- 
den separation—a secession—a dissolu- 
tion. I will not,” rising before my mir- 
ror, and contracting my fingers and brows 
at my own reflection, “I will not submit 
to the intrusion of a fellow who will of- 
fend every sense, shock every nerve, and 
rack every fine faculty of my being. A 
wretch,” said I aloud, still speaking to 
my mirrored self, ‘“‘ with red hair, green 
eyes, freckles and hirsute hands; who 
says, yourn, hern, and percisely! or else, 
indeed, no indeed, yes indeed—a fool, in- 
deed—who, in fine, will desecrate this re- 
treat heretofore made sacred to the ten 
muses—the first whereof by mortal 
parents christened Emily. Never,” I 
cried, ‘‘shall he breathe this air, every 
particle of which has vocalized her name, 
has wafted my melodious sighs to her, 





and which is the very expiration and in- 
spiration of the most devoted love!” 

He came: a youth labouring under the 
name of Hobgobb! He was a good-lvok- 
ing fellow. <A clear, rosy complexion, 
black hair, fine teeth, bright eyes, and a 
neat dress. Ie brought too much bag- 
gage with him, though. It crowded and 
lumbered the apartment—every place— 
everything. The trunks, boxes, cases, 
&c., were even too numerous to mention. 
One long, shallow affair, of curious shape, 
particularly drew my attention. I looked 
at it steadfastly. 

“It’s a fiddle,” said Mr. H., remarking 
my fixed gaze; “do you play ?” 

“No!” I replied, “ but, 


‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak.’” 


“ And,” said my gentleman flippantly, 
‘“‘as the dancing-master remarked, 


‘The man that hath no music in his sole, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils!’ ”’ 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” joining my laugh with 
his, out of due complaisance; ‘ but 
Shakspeare does not say ‘his soul,’ but 
‘ himself?” 

“‘Shakspeare may say what he pleases,”’ 
rejoined Hobgobb, “I didn’t get it from 
him.” 

“0, ah, beg pardon!” said I. 

It was evening, cold and wet. A good 
wood-fire was blazing on the hearth, and, 
preparing ‘myself comfortably therefor, I 
began to read. I was just entering that 
seventh heaven to which pure literature 
sometimes exalts us, when I became 
painfully conscious of a jar and jangle 
in the music of the spheres around me. 


Tink, tink! plang, plang! tung! 
Tink, tink! plang, plang! tung, tunk, tung 


Mr. Hobgobb was endeavouring, spas- 
modically, to tune a red-looking violin ! 
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“T’ll give you a tune,” said he, gener- 
ously, 

“Do—I shall be charmed!” and I 
closed my book. 

Ile immediately commenced something 
which he called “ Jordan’s a hard road to 
travel,”’ and verily, in making the sound 
an echo of the sense, (if any sense there 
were,) he beat Pope all to fiddlesticks. 
The thing wailed and groaned along, 
staggering, stumbling, limping. 

“Delightful!” hoping to arrest him 
with a compliment. But on he went, 
On, on! 

“They should build a railroad over 
Jordan!” I exclaimed, when, after a half- 
hour’s sawing, he ceased. 

He looked hard at me. 


**T don’t believe you liked that ’ere,” 
said he. 


“That air!” cried I. “It was a real 
surfeit of melody !” 

‘“*Let me give you another,” he pro- 
posed. 


All my protestations could not save 
me. He began to tune up. 


Tink, tink! plang, plang! Bang! 


' Thank the gods! thank Orpheus! thank 
Timotheus! the bridge of his instrument 
split and fell! “Now,” thought I, “he 
is on the other side of Jordan, the pons 
asinorum is down, and he will trouble 
me no more—for he cannot get to me!” 
But, ye powers! with a devilish inge- 
nuity he managed to repair and re-erect 
his bridge, and over it the ass marched 
in triumph! 

“ll give you Pop goes the Weasel,” 
said he; and at it he went—singing, 
too! He kindly informed me that, 


“ Queen Victoria’s very sick, 
Prince Albert’s got the measles, 

The children have the whooping-cough, 
And pop! goes the Weasel!” 


Republican as I am, I was neverthe- 
less shocked at his evident hilarity in re- 
counting the calamities which had so cruel- 
ly befallen the Royal house of Britain. 
Thinks I, he must be a Jacobin or a Jaco- 


bite, a radical, a red-republican, or an 


anarchist. Wretch! to gloat thus over 
the ills of Royalty ! 

“Pop! goes the Weasel,” sang he, and 
pop! thank heaven! went one of his 
strings. He tried to mend it, but couldn’t 
—notwithstanding my active assistance ! 
I condoled with him—I surpassed him 
infinitely in expressions of profound re- 
gret. “Thus,” said I, sighing lugubri- 
ously, ‘‘thus are all earthly ties, and 
cords, and—and—-strings, snapped by our 
inexorable fate !” 

“Tt’s chilly weather,” said Mr, Hob- 
gobb, decidedly, “‘and I screwed it too 
tight.” 

“ Like poor old uncle Ned,” Lobserved, 
“we shall have to hang up the fiddle and 
the bow. 


‘The harp that once through Tara’s halls, 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls, 
As if that sotl were fled.’”’ 


*T will go purchase a string,” avowed 
Hobgobb. 

‘My dear sir,” I cried, “do not ex- 
pose yourself to the inclemency of this 
night.” 

‘I shall not mind it,” he rejoined em- 
phatically, preparing to go. 

‘My fine fellow,” I said, interposing 
again with infinite earnestness of man- 
ner, “the streets are dark, muddy and 
dificult; the wind blows keenly from 
the North, and the rain falls rapidly from 
above; stores that keep catgut are not 
near so numerous as those that keep 
rotgut. You are a stranger, too,—there- 
fore, my friend, allow me to send a ser- 
vant for this thing.” 


He submitted readily to my importu- 
nity, and offered me the wherewithal to 
buy the needed article. 

“No,” said I, “it is for my enjoy- 
ment, and you must really permit me to 
furnish it.” 


I proceeded to the head of the stairs, 
which was at a considerable distance 
from my room, and called Joe. Joe soon 
appeared, black as ink, with hair kinked 
so tightly that he could shut neither his 
eyes nor his mouth. I took Joe into a 
corner. 
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“Joe, you are a sharp fellow.” 

“Yas, sar,” and he displayed his wis- 
dom teeth in evidence of the fact. 

‘*Now, Joe,” said I confidentially and 
impressively, “here is money wherewith 
you are to purchase a vivlin string—a 
treble—for the gentleman in my room. 
But, Joe, if you succeed in this effurt, 
V’ll thresh you, you rascal; and if you 
fail, you can keep the money as your 
privatecmolument! You understand me, 
Joe?” 

“Yas, sar, I dues dat!” grinned Jo- 
seph. 

I gave him the funds, and he melted 
swiftly into native darkness. I was un- 
der no heavy apprehension that Joe 
would find the string, yet, meanwhile, as 
Hobgobb still worried over his fiddle, I 
was afraid that the treble was not an in- 
dispensable condition of another inflic- 
tion. { entreated him to await Joe’s 
return. “Ile will,” I said, ‘ indubita- 
bly fetch the string.” 

Strange to tell, Mr. H. quietly waited. 

Joe came, but brought no catgut, of 
course. 

“You villain!” shouted I, “ are there 
not cats upon a thousand house-tops ? 
Is not the night, at this instant, made 
hideous with their cries? Are not the 
resounding fire-arm and the death-dealing 
brick-bat busy amongst them now? and 
have the feline slain no bowels? It 
is not that they are bowels-less, but 
that you are devoid of every compassion- 
ate intestine, thou incarnate blackness! 
thou charesal specimen and statue!’ 
and, winking at him, I seized Joe as 
though [ should rend him asunder. 


Hobgobb, in alarm at my apparent 
rage, interfered. 

“Tt makes,” he said, “ but little differ- 
ence about the treble; I can play on 


‘three strings.” 


I was in despair! 

* Avaunt! thou Eboshin, avaunt!” I 
exclaimed, aiming a felonious kick at 
Joe, which, had it reached him, would 
inevitably have exalted that lowly colour- 
ed youth through, and far above the 
roof; a kick, by the lurd! that I could 
have bestowed with all my heart, and 
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mind, and soul, and strength, upon Hob- 
gobb. 

Mr. Hobgobb was fully as bad as his 
word, He began to play what he called 
‘‘The Hare in the Corn,” and, like the 
hound he was, he chased that animal 
until he absolutely ran it into the 
ground. Almost interminable pieces (if 
pieces they could be named, that surely 
was sufficient to fill any whole) followed 
—each in turn pursued remorselessly to 
the very bitter end. 

“Without flattery, Mr, Hobgobb,” 
said I, with emphasis, “ you are a per- 
fect Pagan ninny !” 

“* Not quite,” he responded, assuming 
a modest air, “for Paganini performed 
on one string only.” 

“ A thing, sir,” said I from the bottom 
of my heart, “which you should have 
done long ago! But pray,” I asked, 
‘did you learn under him, or under the 
other famous chap who fingered a thou- 
sand strings ?” 

‘“‘ Learned by myself,” replied he, still 
sawing away ; “and, I tell you, I had to 
work hard, like a horse, ’fore I could 
play ?” 

Egad! thought I, there’s more sense 
than he wots of in his remark, But, did 
he work like a horse ?—didn’t he labour 
like an ass? I interrupted Mr. H. as 
often as I was able to do so, fur in that 
way only could I effect a pause of his 
torturing bow. 

“What are you playing, now?” I 
asked, ‘The Pig under the Gate?” 

“No, it’s Hannah Lorry, and, blast 
me, if I can recollect the conclusion 
of it.” 

“Mr. Hobgobb,” said I, “I am no 
musician, nor do I pretend to be an 
initiate of the delicate mysteries of mu- 
sic, but, if I know anything of the 
science, that tune, sir, really, has no 
end !” 

“O, but it has, though,” averred he, 
“if I could only think of it. It has so 
many turns—” 

“ That it has really given me a turn!” 
interrupted I, retching. 

“You are sharp!” sneered he. 

“Tam on edge all over!” 1 affirmed. 

“When I pay for a room,” said Mr. 
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II., “I always do what [ please in it; 
and I’m going to go through with Han- 
nah Lorry if it takes me all night!’ 
And away he fiddled. 

I am an irascible man, but small. I 
am nervous, too, and my muscular power 
is by no means great. ‘Therefore, scorn- 
ing the rough pugilism of the rowdy, I 
took counsel of my discretion. 


“ So far, sir,” said I earnestly, ‘ from 
wishing to thwart your efforts, it is the 
first desire of my soul that you could, at 
this moment, play Hannah Lorry ; there- 
fore, allow me to say with Macbheth— 


—p-—“lay on Macduff; 
And damned be him who first cries, ‘ Hold 
cnough !” 

“ Mac-swell-tone brays are bonny!” 
all the response I got. 

“May be,” I meekly hinted, half 
rising, “‘you’d succeed easily with the 
treble.” 

He sawed and yelled, paying me no 
attention. I arose from my chair with 
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alacrity, donned my surtout, and put my 
hat on. 

“That scoundrel, Joe,” said I with 
energetic enunciation, “did not try te 
get the treble! I shall go forth in the 
holy cause of hospitality and friendship, 
and, ere I return, I will get the string, or 
die?” ‘ 

“You may,” said Hobgobb, dryly, yet 
graciously, “get it, and—hang your- 
self!” 

Islammed the door irefully as I hur- 
ried away. While descending the stairs, 
I plainly heard this, from Hobgobb : 


“For lovely Hannah Lorry I'd lay me 
down and die!” 


I believed him!—but not wishing to 
die myself, on any account, I left. I 
have not yet returned. Mr. H., doubt- 
less, is still playing. 


Thus was the moving power of music 
illustrated by a woodcut: for I—I cut my 
stick ! 





MACAULAY’S OPINION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


The published writings of the late 
Lord Macaulay, though they treat so 
largely of political science, and contain 
so many direct or incidental expressions 
of their author’s estimate of other gov- 
ernments besides his own, nowhere give 
his views, with any fulness, of the demo- 
cratic institutions of our own country. 
Indeed, we do not now call to mind a 
remark or allusion on this subject, which 
is sufficient to indicate even the general 
complexion of opinions, which the Ameri- 
can people were prepared to receive with 
an unusual degree of attention from a 
writer so popular among themselves, 
There can be no doubt that Lord Macau- 
lay’s Ilistory of England has been read 
and admired by a vastly greater number 
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of persons, speaking the English tongue; 
on this than on his own side of the At- 
lantic. 

This omission in his writings, if so it 
may be called, will no longer exist. The 
following letter, which we have been 
permitted to present to the American 
people, in the pages of the Messenger, 
fills up that chasm. It belongs to an oc- 
casional correspondence, of some years 
standing, between Lord Macaulay and 
the Hon. Henry S. Randall, of New 
York, author of the Life of Jefferson. 
None of these letters were made to the 
least degree confidential at the time of 
their writing, Lord Macaulay’s, free and 
voluntary in their tone, implied no wish 
for secrecy. This being the case, literary 
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friends of Mr, Randall very properly urged, 
after death had removed the eminent 
historian, that the world was entitled to 
the deliberate opinions, not known to be 
elsewhere expressed, of a man so gifted, 
so deeply versed in the teachings of 
history, and so unquestionably honest and 
untruckling, on a question of momentous 
importance to the human race. 

The subjoined letter exhibits, most 
characteristically, not only the style of 
its author, but several of his marked and 
persistent pecularities of imind:—his 
sturdy adherence to the dogmas and tra- 
ditions of a party in England which is 
more intensely aristocratic, and which 
has learned to be more intolerant towards 
the United States; than even the Tory 
ypariy: his ingrained love of paradox, 
combined with genuine English ‘ pluck,” 
which so often prompted him to assail or 
adopt damaging conclusions, on at least 
doubtful testimony, respecting such world’s 
favourites as Algernon Sidney and Wil- 
Jiam Penn, while he put in ingenious ex- 
tenuating pleas for the undeniable crimes, 
and set in frame-works of glowing and 
captivating rhetoric the brilliant achieve- 
ments, of such moral monsters as Hast- 
ings and Clive; and, finally, that un- 
hesitating and perfectly self-reliant dog- 
matism which perhaps never left him in 
ultimate doubt concerning anything in 
the past, the present or the future—and 
which led a former colleague in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet humourously to say of him, 
that “he wished he knew one single thing 
as confidently as Macaulay knew every- 
. thing.” 

We should have been glad to publish 
the reply, couched in as decisive a tone 
as his own, which went back to the living 
Lord Macaulay; but this being with- 
held, we have no disposition to make any 
issue, and much less a quasi personal 
issue, with the deceased historian. We 
have quite too settled a respect for our 
Constitution to suppose it needs a furmal 
defence from the criticisms of any for- 
igner. And it would be to the last de- 
_gree puerile to take offence, and offer re- 
-taliation, on account of opinions no more 
gondemnatory of the institutions of the 


United States, than are those of a great 
majority of Americans condemnatory of 
the institutions of Lord Macaulay’s native 
land. Indeed, we confess rather to a 
liking for that robust and even prejudiced 
patriotism which leads strong spirits to 
stand up for home ideas against all comers 
and all opposing theories; and we equally 
like that moral bravery which thinking 
dares to speak, 
*, 


TO HENRY 8, RANDALL, ESQ., &C., &C. 
Ho.ty Lopez, Kensington, London, 
May 23, 1857. 
Dear Sir: 
* * *% * * % 

You are surprised to learn that I have 
not a high opinion of Mr. Jefferson,— 
and I am a little surprised at your sur- 
prise. Iam certain that I never wrote a 
line, and that I never, in Parliament, in 
conversation, or even on the hustings,—a 
place where it is the fashion to court the 
populace,—uttered a word indicating an 
opinion that the supreme authority in a 
State ought to be entrusted to the ma- 
jority of citizens told by the head, in 
other words, to the poorest and most 
ignorant part of society. I have long 
been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty, or civilisation, or both. 

In Europe, where the population is 
dense, the effect of such institutions would 
be almost instantaneous. What happened 
lately in France is an example. In 1848 
® pure democracy was established there. 
During a short time there was reason to 
expect a general spoliation, a national 
bankruptey, a new partition of the soil, a 
maximum of prices, a ruinous load of 
taxation laid on the rich for the purpose 
of supporting the poor in idleness. Such 
a system would, in twenty years, have 
made France as poor and barbarous as 
the France of the Carlovingians. Hap- 
pily the danger was averted; and now 
there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an 
enslaved press. Liberty is gone; but 
civilisation has been saved. I have not 
the smallest doubt that, if we had a purely 
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democratic government here, the effect 
would be the same. Either the poor 
would plunder the rich, and civilisation 
would perish; or order and property 
would be saved by a strong military 
government, and liberty would perish. 

You may think that your country en- 
joys an exemption from these evils. I 
will frankly own to you that I am of a 
very different opinion. Your fate I be- 
lieve to be certain, though it is deferred 
by a physical cause. As long as you 
have a boundless extent of fertile and 
unoccupied land, your labouring popula- 
tion will be far more at ease than the 
labouring population of the old world; 
and, while that is the case, the Jeffer- 
sonian polity may continue to exist with- 
out causing any fatal calamity. But the 
time will come when New England will 
be as thickly peopled as Old England. 
Wages will be as low, and will fluctuate 
as much with you as with us. You will 
have your Manchesters and Birming- 
hams; and, in those Manchesters and 
Birminghams, hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly be sometimes out 
of work. Then your institutions will be 
fairly brought to the test. Distress every- 
where makes the labourer mutinous and 
discontented, and inclines him to listen 
with eagerness to agitators who tell him 
that it is a monstrous iniquity that one 
man should have a million while another 
cannot get a full meal. In bad years 
there is plenty of grumbling here, and 
sometimes a little rioting. But it matters 
little. For here the sufferers are not the 
rulers. The supreme power is in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed, but 
select, of an educated class, of a class 
which is, and knows itself to be, deeply 
interested in the security of property and 
the maintenance of order. Accordingly, 
the malcontents are firmly, yet gently, 
restrained. The bad time is got over 
without robbing the wealthy to relieve 
the indigent. The springs of national 
prosperity soon begin to flow again: 
work is plentiful: wages rise; and all is 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. I have 
seen England pass three or four times 
through such critical seasons as I have 
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described. Through such seasons the 
United States will have to pass, in the 
course of the next century, if not of 
this. How will you pass through them? 
I heartily wish you a good deliverance. 
But my reason and my wishes are at 
war; and I cannot help foreboding the 
worst. It is quite plain that your gov- 
ernment will never be able to restrain a 
distressed and discontented majority. 
For with you the majority is the govern- 
ment, and has the rich, who are always a 
minority, absolutely at its mercy. The 
day will come when, in the State of New 
York, a multitude of people, none of 
whom has had more than half a break- 
fast, or expects to have more than half a 
dinner, will chuse a legislature. Is it 
possible to doubt what sort of legislature 
will be chosen? On one side is a states- 
man preaching patience, respect for 
vested rights, strict observance of public 
faith. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capitalists 
and usurers, and asking why anybody 
should be permitted to drink champagne 
and to ride in a carriage, while thousands 
of honest folks are in want of necessaries. 
Which of the two candidates is likely to 
be preferred by a working man who hears 
his children cry for more bread? I seri- 
ously apprehend that you will, in some 
such season of adversity as I have de- 
scribed, do things which will prevent 
prosperity from returning ; that you will 
act like people who should, in a year of 
scarcity, devour all the seed corn, and 
thus make the next year a year, not of 
scarcity, but of absolute famine. There 
will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation 
will increase the distress. The distress 
will produce fresh spoliation. There is 
nothing to stop you. / Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor. /As I said be- 
fore, when a society has entered on thie 
downward progress, either civilisation or 
liberty must perish. Either some Cesar 
or Napoleon will seize the reins of gov- 
ernment with a strong hand; or your re- 
publie will be as fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
century as the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth ;—with this difference, that the Huns 
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and Vandals, who ravaged the Roman 
Empire, came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been 
engendered within your own country by 
your own institutions, 

Thinking thus, of course, I cannot 
reckon Jefferson among the benefactors 
of mankind. I readily admit that his 
intentions were good and his abilities 
considerable. Odious stories have been 
circulated about his private life: but I 


do not know on what evidence those 
stories rest; and I think it probable that 
they are false, or monstrously exagger- 
ated. I have no doubt that I shall derive 
both pleasure and information from your 
account of him. 


I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 


Your faithful servant, 


T. B. Macavtay. 





Ghitor's Gable. 





We take the following letter from the 
same journal, (the Presbyterian Witness, 
published at Knoxville.) from which we 
recently extracted a short article contain- 
ing a letter of Daniel Boone. The piece 
from which we now quote was written 
with the purpose to expose what the wri- 
ter regarded as the absurd position of one 
of the parties in a church controversy then 
existing ; and the letter was a device used 
by him to give greater point to the ridicule, 
and thus more thoroughly expose the ab- 
surdity aimed at. Of course we do not 
intend to revive the controversy, or in any 
degree to express an opinion upon. its 
merits: we only extract the letter as being 
worthy of insertion in the Messenger for 
its success as an imitation of the epistola- 
tory style of the period to which it is re- 
ferred. We give also the paragraph pre- 
ceding the letter, and that following it. with 
the omission or change of a word here 
and there. These paragraphs thus printed 
do not reveal the subject of controversy, 
but will nevertheless be useful to give the 
reader enough of the drift of the article to 
enable him to perceive the point which 
the writer designs to make. The letter is 
thus introduced in the Witness— 


“ Record your refusal for principle: do as 
you are bid for peace, seems the clear and 
simple rule of right which conducted these 
almost-ready-to-be Protestants safely bhe- 
tween the opposing dangers of the way; 
between the Scylla of igrominions sub- 
mission to tyranny. and the Charybdis of 
church censures. In dwelling approving- 
ly, as we cannot but do, upon the wisdom 
and prudence evinced in the adoption of 
this rule, we are yet constrained to regret 
that its discovery and use had not long 
since blessed the world. The reader of 
English history, for example, has often 
mourned over the toil and strife and blood- 
shed by which alone (so the record seem- 
ed to teach) nations are destined to at- 
tain and preserve their highest rights ; 
and with a more special but bitterer sor- 
row he has lamented the untimely deaths, 
for such rights, of some whose names are 
synonymes of true nobility and virtue, and 
the protracted sufferings of many more 
who were their worthy fellows. While 
sorrowing over their fate, however, he 
could give them his full sympathy and ap- 
proval. He felt that so they should have 
acted, so suffered, so died; because for 
honest men, enlightened as they were to 
value liberty aright, and who could not 
submit to tyranny, there was no alterna- 
tive (so he fondly thought) but firm and 


steady resistance; if need were, even _ 


unto death. He who can perceive, how- 
ever, the truth and beauty and perfect con- 
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sistency of the rule of right which we 
are now commending, must change his 
thought, if not his feeling. Though he 
need not refuse his sympathy for the fate 
of these martyrs of liberty, he certainly 
cannot any longer approve their views of 
right and expediency. The use of this 
new «discovery has been only illustrated, 
so fir as I know, in the action above com- 
mented on, but it is yet evidently of the 
very widest application; and if it had 
only been perceived and appreciated by 
them, would have been to those English 
patriots a plain and easy way by which 
to vindicate the rights of the people, and 
at the same time to save their own lives 
and fortunes. It is easy to show its adap- 
tability as snch a remedy to the evils of 
those times. To take a particular instance, 
we can suppose that when Charles I. had 
decided to lay his impost of ship money, 
Hampden might (and would if he had 
been as much enlightened as we are) have 
written something like the following let- 
ter— 


“ To the very worthy Knight, 
“Sir Joun Entor: 


“ Resrectep Sir :—You will have beene 
advised of the king’s new road by which 
to get our goods into his barnes without 
having leave of our steward, the Parlia- 
ment. It is a great griefe to all honest 
men and true lovers of the king and their 
countrey that he should bee so ill advised. 
The man who is chiefe with him in this 
matter both you and I know full well; 
that hee is one who mistakes cunning for 
wisdome. The device which he hath 
contrived of the shipp money, hath only 
this praise of being a cunning device; 
howsoever it may by his glozing argu- 
ment seeme to have some cover of estab- 
lished presidents. Yet it may deceive the 
common, especially as the first proposed 
levy is to bee but small to eache man’s 
particular; and it therefore becomes us to 
be wary, and to oppose cunning by wis- 
dome, if wee would not see the keyes of 
all our coffers given into the king’s hands. 
If we who see to what end this plott 
workes should oppose openly and refuse 
the tax to the king’s officers maychance 
wee shall have our all taken from us at 
once, and our persons imprisoned or ban- 
ished the realme—the which no man who 
is wise for himselfe will adventure. 


“The occasion of my writing is to tell 
you of a countervayling plott which I 
have beene for some time revolving in my 
minde. You very well know it is not the 
5 shillings themselves (the amounte as- 
sessed upon mee! give for the instance) 
that will bee grudged to the king by any 
of us, but only as they bee the seed of a 
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principle which may overshadowe and 
dwarfe all our rights. The contrary prin- 
ciple for which wee must contende is, 
that every man may and ought to keepe 
his goods in his owne power—only let- 
ting loose his honest hold when he him- 
selfe wills to do it, or when the Parlia- 
ment, which is his entrusted agent, de- 
cides that soe is best. The Parliament 
not being now in place to act for us, it is 
our wisdome to act by the other mode, 
which is, namely, for us all to doe of our 


owne will and benevolence what the 
king demandes as his right. Thus shall 
wee effectually rebuke his improper 


stretching after power. and at the same 
time prevent his wrath from laying holde 
upon us. If we of our owne will empty 
our money into his coffers, he will proba- 
bly forbear to pick our pockets ; especially 
as the latter mode, which is what he 
had thought on, cannot possibly be so ef- 
fectual for his aide as our owne noble vol- 
uNntary action. 

“The special mode by which the assent 
of the lieges to this generall benevolence 
is to bee secured is for you (as you may by 
your pen, though your person is now un- 
happily in bonds) and I, and all of us 
who have influence, to sway to that pur- 
pose eache his owne shire or neighbour- 
hood ; and thus before the collecting offi- 
cers shall come even a larger quota than 
our master calls for from eache county 
will bee ready to hand, and so the king 
will bee amply furnished for the sayling 
of these shippes of the aire. It may be 
doubted whether the governing bodies of 
the Shires (who must be agents in this 
collection) have any authority so to act. 
But we will not enquire too curiously into 
that; and be sure the king will not. If, 
however, any parts of the country should 
on account of this last hinted objection, or 
for any other cause, refuse to bee wise in 
time, they will soone be bronght to righte 
reason by the presence of their owne 
troubles, and by their observation of the 
great peate which the wiser Shires will 
be enjoying. 

“Tt is the greatest praise of this (which 
I cannot but call) wise and patriotic plan 
of mine, that it will expande to all future 
exigencies of this kinde. Let but the 
king demande our money, and we will 
firmly and nobly answer—No, Sir! never 
without our consent! Thus is his impro- 
per demande properly checked and re- 
buked. But shall wee leave it soe? By 
no means: it were pity of our life if wee 
did. Wee know that our king wants 
money, and will have it. Wee, there- 
fore, of our benevolence always do, what 
wee as invariably refuse to his compul- 
sion. 


“Let me know your thoughts of what 
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I write. Meantime, wishing you health 
of bodye and the continuance of that wise 
conserving love of king and country that 
I doubt not you now have, I rest, 
“In loving sympathy, 
“ Your friende, 
“ Tonn Hamppen. 

“Tt is a safe hande that delivers this. 
The same mean may serve for what you 
have to send in answer.” 


“This letter is of course only given as 
an example of what would have been in 
that day the appropriate expression of 
Hampiden’s wisdom and prudence, if. hap- 
pily, be had been guided by the light we 
have as to the proper mode of resisting il- 
legal and unjust authority, and at the same 
time of avoiding any substantial oppo- 
sition to tyrannical power. Had the im- 
aginary letter been actually written, and 
the supposed advice been given and fol- 
lowed as the patriotic programme for the 
times, it may be doubted whether the ca- 
lamitous civil war would ever have oc- 
curred. If, however, sooner or later, war 
must have proved unavoidable, yet we 
may certainly say, that had Hampden and 
Eliot, and others, their compatriots, known 
the proper mode of resisting, and at the 
same time submitting to authority, and had 
they used their knowledge to as good pur- 
pose as our modern wise men have done, 
it would have been far better in their then 

esent difficulties, both for their private 
} =remel and their domestic peace.” 


We cannot deny a place in our “Table” 
to the following rejoinder of the writer of 
the article on “Lord Macaulay and Marl- 
borough” in the January number of the 
Messenger, to the comments on his posi- 
tious made last month, in the letter ad- 
dressed to us by the author of the original 
paper on the same subject in the Messen- 
ger for October, 1859. Our contributors 
have discussed the question of Marlbo- 
rough’s duplicity with great acumen, and 
their views having now been fully and 
fairly presented to our readers, the con- 
troversy is here brought toa close— 


Your contributor of January has indeed 
“nothing to regret in regarding the grave 
which has so recently been opened and 
¢losed beneath the classic pavements of 
Westminster Abbey.” His admiration for 
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the great learning and genius—a genius 
that came up to the definition of Bulwer 
and Hogarth—of the distinguished Peer, 
has been always great; indeed it has 
verged very closely to that distemper, 
which the great reviewer once facetiously 
termed the Lues Boswelliana, yet his ad- 
miration, great as it is, does not prevent 
him from differing with the historian when 
he thinks him in the wrong, when he has 
the testimony before him which proves 
that this great and accomplished man, in 
directly accusing a brave sollier of a 
damning crime, not only had before him, 
but has quoted from authorities which fix 
the guilt upon another. His death is 
indeed a sore affliction to the literary 
world. The rich store of grain amply re- 
pays the trouble of brushing away the 
chaff, and none thinks Lord Macaulay 
worthier of his resting-place beside the 
great of England, than does your contribu- 
tor. He regrets that E. T. should class 
him with the Damis of Moliére— 


“ Qui veut voir des défauts 4 tout ce qu’on 
écrit, 

Et pense que louver n’est pas d’un bel 
esprit, 

Que c’est étre savant que trouver 4 redire, 

Qu’il n’appartient qu’aux sots d’admirer 
et de rire, 

Et qu’en n’approuvant rien des ouvrages 
du temps 

Il se met au-dessus de tous 
gens.” 


les autres 


E. T. says: “The writer carefully avoids 
most of the strong points and testimony 
against Marlborough, and seizes with avid- 
ity upon the weak ones.” Your contrib- 
utor wrote simply what he believes to be 
the truth, and has thought that on the very 
strongest point he had made a clear case 
against the historian. In treating this sub- 
jeet, we should recollect that Marlborough 
had been disgraced, and imprisoned in the 
tower, on a charge “ notoriously false,’’* 
and this by a sovereign whom he had as- 
sisted to place upon the throne. We must 
recollect in what light James was regard- 
ed by many Englishmen, who looked on 
William and his Dutch soldiers as usurp- 
ers. We must recollect that the English 
government in those days, and even down 
to within seventy years, was carried on 
by corruption—a corruption that spread 
through every department, the army, the 
navy, and the civil offices. From the time 
of the crafty Godolphin till the adminis- 
tration of Lord Rockingham, the powerful 
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Rt This charge was preferred by Young, a man of infamous character, and himself in 
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nobles of the land, the great Whig con- 
nection, the whole Parliament, the Dod- 
dingtons and Winningtons, must be bought 
with gold. Before the doors of the Pay 
Office were drawn up the chariots of 
dukes and prelates. Things that excite 
disgust now were viewed differently then. 
Chatham was the first Pay-Master of 
Forces who refused to appropriate to his 
own use the interest on the funds placed 
in his hands. His conduct amused the old 
politicians, who had witnessed the tactics 
of Walpole. Lord Macaulay says that 
men of “ undoubted honour” had not only 
done this, but received from foreign 
princes, who received the pay of England, 
a percentage on the subsidies. Your cor- 
respondent does not wish to be understood 
as yielding in the least to the imputation 
of fraud against Marlborough, but merely 
as observing that had Marlborough reserv- 
ed two and a half per cent. of the pay of 
the foreign troops, we should not judge 
him by the standard of present ideas 
about such matters. Marlborough is ac- 
cused of peculation on the authority of 
the vile Jacobite pamphlet alone. It is 
impossible that the compilers of the “ Pic- 
torial History,” or any other historians, 


could have had access to authorities which. 


Macaulay, acquainted as he was with 
every book from “Tom Jones” to Plato, 
had not consulted. Had there been such 
authorities, undoubtedly he would have 
cited them. The charge rests on tradition, 
which we cannot accept in assailing such 
a great general’s character. Traiition de- 
clared that Will Shakspeare was a poa- 
cher on the demesne of Charlecote, that 
cotton bales gained the battle of New 
Orleans. Yet, it is certain, that Sir Thomas 
Lucy had no park, that the redoubts were 
finished when the bateau with a few bales 
came down the river. 

ET. says, again: “ The question is not 
what others did, but what Marlborough 
did. And not only what he did, but with 
what animus he performed these acts.” 
Your contributor must go back to his old 
illustration about A, B and C; sophistical 
as it may seem to the writer. He denies 
that E. T. knows it to be B’s intention to 
kill C; nay, he blamed Marlborough for 
seeking credit from James for a worthless 
service, for he could not possibly foresee 
that the fleet would be detained. In any 
case would not a just historian recount the 
whole of the transaction? Would he not 
tell the trvth, and the whole truth, instead 
of directly charging enly one with the 
crime? Would he not mention the part 
A bore in the affair, and if receiving his 
information from those who bad witnessed 
it, would he not relate all that they had 
told him? 

E. T. again says that your contributor 
“offers no proof to invalidate a single 
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statement of Macaulay’s which he con 
descends to notice.” 

He is mistaken. » 

Your contributor cited Macaulay’s own 
remarks to prove that the “Dear Bar- 
gain” was unworthy of credit He cited 
the Stuart papers to prove that Maribo- 
rough was not the “murderer” of Tal- 
mash. He cited the letters of Williarty 
and Shrewsbury to prove that the lead- 
ers were aware that their design was 
known at Versailles. He cited the life 
of William to prove that the desti-~ 
nation of the expedition was town-talk. 
As for the Pictorial History, he will say 
that he does not deny Marlborough’s love 
of money, but he must deny his pocketing: 
the pay of dead soldiers, the making out 
of “false muster-rolls,’ and must say, as 
above, that it is not probable that the com« 
pilers had access to authorities which Ma- 
caulay would not have cited, had they 
been worthy of credit. He must ask Es 
T. to believe that he, too, has looked inte 
these authorities “only witha desire of are 
riving at the truth.” What other motive 
could he have? As for Lord Macaulay’s 
style, be has felt its spell, yet he must say 
that a historian should carefully weigh his 
words; that he should not keep back any- 
thing that he knows of the aflair; that 
stern truths should not be sacrificed to bril- 
liant antitheses. 

E. T. speaks of “ Tory jealousies and flip- 
pant criticism.” Your contributor shares 
his dislike of Alison, the enemy of re- 
publics. 

E. T. again says, that “he does not 
intend to be discourteous to your contribs 
utor.” Your contributor regrets, for E. T.’s 
sake, that he should have transgressed his 
intentions. Respect for the opinions of an 
adversary lends dignity always to an ars 
gument. Your contributor has never 
doubted that E. T. is sincere in what he 
has written, and sends this merely to point 
out that E. T. is mistaken in some points. 

It is not improbable that at some future 
day, he will notice the whole of the noble 
fragment, when he hopes to lay before 
your readers all the authorities on the sub- 
ject, and when he will be happy to hear 
such an intelligent critic as E. T. in reply. 

W. G. M. 

Westover, Feb. 25th. 


We have long desired to say just a word 
or two touching poetry and verse, end the 
popular idea of the line of distinction bee 
tween the two, a line as marked as that 
between verse and prose, laid down fot 
the benefit of Mons. Jourdain, in Moliére’s 
comedy, but we find our opinions on the 
subject so satisfactorily set forth in the fol 
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lowing reply to Prentice, in the Petersburg 
Daily Express, that we beg to adopt it as 
eur own— ¢ 


PRENTICE AND POETRY. 


The orator is not always the best judge 
ef eloquence, nor does it follow that he 
should be, any more than that the nightin- 
gale should be a good musical critic. Dr. 
Johnson has shown the absurdity of such 
an idea in the well-known line— 


Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,— 


@ proposition which will command the as- 
sent of nobody. In like manner, it is true 
that the poet is not always the best judge 
ef poetry. We have been forcibly struck 
with this in finding in the editorial column 
of a recent issue of the Louisville Journal, 
the following paragraph, which contains 
what seems to our mind some most hereti- 
eal doctrine on the subject. We give it 
entire: : 

“ A Criticat Pornt.—It is a common re- 
mark even of educated people that such 
and such a specimen of measured syllables 
in verse is ‘not poetry,’ simply because it 
doesn’t exhibit beauty of thought or of ex- 
pression. Now, it ought to be known at 
beast to educated people that beauty of 
thought or of expression is not the distin- 
guishing characteristic of poetry. On the 
contrary, poetry may exist without either, 
and, what is more, it may exist eternally. 
Mother Goose’s Melodies are as immortal 
as the Iliad of Homer; yet they come barely 
though fairly into the category of poetry: 
they come in cleanly and stop, not going a 
hair’s shadow further. They are poetry 
pure and simple; poetry and nothing else. 
They are the naked thi.g in its perfeciion. 
The lliad is poetry aggrandized by reason 
and imagination; poetry clothed in the 
holiday suit of genius. 

“ Poetry has been defined with great dis- 
crimination as ‘the metrical arrangement of 
articulate sounds in verse;’ whilst verse 
has been defined with equal justness as ‘a 
succession of articulate sounds, regulated 
by a rhythm so definite that we can readily 
foresee the results which follow from its 
application,’ thus separating verse from 
prose, the scope of whose rhythm, when it 
has any, is so large that we can never anti- 
¢ipate its flow. As we are giving defini- 
nitions, perhaps we might as well add that 
metre, in our language, consists in the re- 
eurrence of syllables similarly accented, 
whilst rhythm is the harmony which results 
from metre, the melody of which metre is 
the store. Furnished with these defini- 
tions, none can be at a loss to determine 
what is poetry and what is not. Beauitiful 
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thoughts and expressions are not poetry, 
for these are common to both prose and 
poetry. Mere rhythm, as applied to ar- 
ticulate sounds, is not poetry, for prose is 
sometimes rhythmical. But rhythm in 
verse 1s poetry.” 


Now Mr. Prentice is undoubtedly a poet 
himself, and his judgments in re poetica 
must be treated with the most respectful 
consideration, yet the two leading dicta of 
the foregoing we must peremptorily chal- 
lenge. One is his own, and the other is 
quoted from an author whose name is not 
stated. 

1. There can be poetry without beauty 
of thought and expression. 

2. Poetry is nothing more than articu- 
lated music. 

We shall not draw upon the authorities 
in Belles-Lettres, on Kames or Blair, or 
Campbell, in refutation of the first of these 
assumptions, both because our memory 
does not serve us with their exact teachings 
(and we write without books at hand) and 
because the taste and feeling of every cul- 
tivated reader will at once reject the idea 
that anything can be poetry which is desti- 
tute alike of beautiful thoughts and beauti- 
ful language There may be the most mel- 
lifluous flow of dulcet syllables in the world, 
the verses may succeed each other with the 
regularity and the tinkling of the Saraband, 
and yet if the composition be not elevated 
by majesty or beauty of thought, it will not 
be poetry. On the other hand, there are 
numberless prose passages which rise into 
the regions of pure poetry by virtue either 
of the exaltation of the thought or the sim- 
ple grace and pathetic beauty of the diction. 
The death of little Nell, by Dickens, the 
desolation of the Carnatic, in the speech of 
Mr. Burke, and the description of the burn- 
ing of the Caroline, in one of Mr. Webster’s 
diplomatic papers, are all highly poetical, 
though prosaic in form. Lord Byron tells us 


Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspiration— 


but Mr. Prentice certainly could not agree 
with his Lordship—indeed, Prentice does 
not seem to believe in any other inspira- 
tion than the gift from nature of a delicate 
musical ear. 

We do not know who it was that defined 
poetry to be “the metrical arrangement of 
articulate sounds in verse,” but certainly 
we cannot accept the definition, since it 
would unsettle all our notions of what is 
great and excellent in the world’s min- 
strelsy. If poetry be nothing more than 
the music of language, then was Metastasio 
a greater poet than Dante, Catullus superior 
to Juvenal, Moore far above Milton, and 
perhaps Mr. James Avis Bartley must be 
ranked higher than William Cullen Bryant. 
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We object very decidedly to a theory which 
makes no distinction between poetry and 
verses, but places the mere mechanical ver- 
sifier on the same level with the acknowl- 
edged child of genius. Laura Matilda, ac- 
cording to this theo:y, was most unjustly 
cried down, and the Della Cruscans in gene- 
ral were very badly used. What does Mr. 
Prentice think of such stanzas as these? 


Clouds of amber, dreams of gladness, 
Dulcet joys and sports of youth, 

Soon must yield to haughty sadness, 
Mercy holds the veil to truth. 

o * * * . . 


Where is Cupid’s crimson motion ? 
Billowy ecstasy of woe, 

Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
Where the stagnant torrents flow. 


Is this poetry? We respectfully but fear- 
lessly submit that it is not, and yet we do 
not see how our friend of the Louisville 
Journal can escape recognizing it as such, 
under the terms of his definition, for here 
we certainly have the “metrical arrange- 
ment of articulate sounds in verse,” very 
musical sounds, unexceptionable verse. 

But we contest Mr. Prentice’s decision on 


this “critical point,” most of all because of . 


the immense number of poets with which 
we should be afflicted, if his doctrine should 
be accepted as tcue. In the name of com- 
mon sense, there are quite enough young 
gentlemen already who yield to indolence, 
affect eccentricity of life, indulge in the 
pharmakon nepenthes of brandy or opium, 
and fail to pay their tailor’s bills, throngh 
a mistaken idea that they are poets, and 
therefore above the necessity of vulgar toil. 
In the name of domestic happiness, there is 
a sufliciently large class of young ladies 
already who cultivate extreme misery, neg- 
lect their toilets, and pour forth the melo- 
dious tears of song to the manifest discoin- 
fort of all around them, under the delusive 
notion that they have great unappreciated 
souls, and were born the Hemanses and 
Landons of their generation. But how 
frightfully will the number of these scrib- 
blers be augmented, if every boy or girl 
who can string words together after a 
“metrical arrangement of articulate sounds 
in verse,’ is to be dignified with the lofty 
title of poet. Against such an increase of 
the race of bards, angels and ministers of 
grace defend us! 


The infelicities of spelling, illustrated in 
Jeames Yellowplush and Mozis Addums, 
and of pronunciation exhibited by Lord 
Dundreary and the London Swell, have 
never reached the acme displayed in the 
foltowing “ Sad Case of Alfred Morrison,” 
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a gentleman who, in addition to a lisp and 
a constitutional incapacity to pronounce 
the letter r, labours under a catarrh which 
affects even his orthography in correspon- 


We must leave it to the reader to 
translate his letter. 


dence. 


THE THAD CATHE OF ALFWEL BOWWITHAL. 


I ab wetched—the both wetched of hu- 
bal beils! Alath! alath! upol what a thel- 
der thwel hags all the happyleth of thothe 
that ilhabit thith buldale thpheah! Ah! by 
yug fwels! you little gueth the dethtily that 
awaith you, little appwehel how sool yoah 
high-flowl expectathuls will be datht to 
pieceth al yoah vishuls of pwospewity 
dithipathed beyol the chalth of westowa- 
thul. Lithel to me! 

By a calabily level to be thuffithelly de- 
plowahd, I have beel ullabel frob by eah- , 
wilieth yeahth to thpeak the Eyglith lag- , 
wadge ath it ith gelwy thpokel, though I 
have alwath balladged to bake bythelf ul- 
lehthood by thothe accuthomed to by 
thwaidge pwolulthiathul. I lithp, ad that 
ith bad elough, gwaithuth knowth! but I 
altho pwolowth the lettah “r” like the let-, 
tah “ w’’—a baddlig thig ildeel! But thith 
ith lotall. Oh lo! by yug fwels, lot atall. 
Alother baludy, a dithguthtig cobplailt 
totchuth be beyol elduwalth—I allude of 
coath to that chwolic ilflaibed thtate of the 
Thidewial bebwale, il otheh wordth the 
lilig bneonth bebwale of the dothtwils 
which wethulth il what I bay call techli- 
cally a pepwetchal fluelt cowyza, or, il 
cobbal parlalce, al etullal bal cole. 

Ii whata pailful al ildele dithwacktig 
baller thith obduwate al ulbitigatel thuf- 
fewig hath ofteltimeth bwought be, I callot. 
thtop to lawate. But wud thig I butht 
leedth tell, for it ulveilth ath with a way of 
elechtwic light the latuah al extelt of by 
pwethelt unpawalelled agoly. 

I wath twavelling to the gweat cobber- 
cial thea pote of the Loth—to Lew Yawk,. 
by the idlad woute. I had pwogwethed 
thatithfactowily ath faw ath the thitty of 
Baltiboah in the Ththate of Bawylad, al 
had thelected lodgigs at the pwilcipal ho- 
tel—Bawlubth, if 1 bithtake lot. I attwi- 
bute by good fortule il accobplithig thith 
much of the pwopothed twip to the vewy 
latuwal thireubthalth of by leveh opelig by 
bouth duwig the whole dithstalce. Had I 
dud tho, it ith ibpothible to thay what 
would have beel the colthiquelthes—but I 
ab suah they would have beel botht dith- 
athtwus. Whel I wegithtud by labe---- 
“Alfwel Bowwithal, Witchbul, Virgilia”’ 
----it wath with the hope al the colfidelt ex- 
pectathul that the cleawuk, Bithteh Jelligs, 
I had seel bib fwequeltly at the Exchaidge, 
would at wulth athign be a woob ald that 
I bight go to the thabe ulder the guidalce of 
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a waitah. Butthah wath a lawadge awival 
and agweat cwoud, il coltheqweth of which 
I wath putht away frob the book befowah 
I had athertailed the lubbah of by woob, 
al il fact befowah any oppwotulity of tellig 
the clehwuk, Br Jeliigth, that I dethiad to 
wemail all lightal perhapth loggah had of- 
fuhd itthelf. The wethult wath that 
whel at latht I did get a woob it wath id 
the topbotht thtowy of the houth ad il the 
botht out of the way plaith you cal col- 
theive. 

Levahtheleth I had lo difficulty id fidig 
it, faw the thuvvalt with by twulk od hith 
thoulder pethweded be, al I fould the ilte- 
wiah of the apawtbelt vewy hadthobely al 
cubfawtably funnithed. The boy bwought 
be watah al evwythig that [ ilbediately 
leeded, al thel he left be alole. I hatheled 
to dweth faw dillaw, beig exthethively 
hugwy. But mithewy! I coold lot fide by 
way dowlagail. .The pathageth led wight 
ad left il evwy diwectul, ad all tubbilated 
lo whah. It beil ilpothible to detheld, I 
twide to wetul to by woob to wig the bell. 
But I had fawgottel both the thituathul al 
the lubbah of by woob. I becabe fwiteld, 
al ewide aloud. Lo wul althud be. By 
feahth ileweathig bobeltly, 1 wan awowld 
al awowld tillat lenth I cabe il codtac with 
a Iwith chaibahbail il the act of thqubbig 
the floah. Webebig the difficulty uldah 
which I labud, I accothted her ath plailly 
ath pothible colthidewig by agitathul. 

“ Cal you ilfawb be, Bith,” thaid I, with- 
pectfully, “ how I bay get dow! thtaith to the 
offith al the dilig woob ?”’ 

In weply, the thtupid cwechah bade sub 
uliltelligible alther. 

I wepeated the iltewogatowy. 

She wegahded be with a thwailge ex- 
pwethul of coultelalce, al thaid lot a word. 

Agail I wepeated by quethtul. 

She bounthed ol her feet, evidetly alawb- 
ed, al bade a boshulto get patht be. Thith 
I thwenuuthly oppothed, by oldly chalce 
of thafety beig il gettig the dethiahd 1lfor- 
bathul frob her. Whereupol, she wusht at 
be like a tigweth al lockt be dowl, which 
bade be quite agwy of coath, al befoah she 
could get by I clutcht her by her coat tail. 
She thqueabed, al I wothe to by feet, al thel 
begul wul of the botht fuwiuth thtwuggleth 
that evah occud betweela bal ad a wobal. 
She pwoved to be much thtwongah thal 
bythelf, al, beig albotht bethide herthelf with 
feah, she putht be alog the pathage ultil il 
al evil bobelt we weacht the head of the 
thtairth, ovah which she ibbediately thlug 
be, ad I fell tothe lext floah al bwoke both 
of by legth il the fall. 

Thilth that ullucky howah, I have laid 
od a couch of pail, atteded, it is twue, by 
the betht phythithals, al nurtht with the ut- 
botht teddahdeth, but weflectig all the tibe 
upol the dithathtahs that mutht illevitably 
await be thwoo life, al dewiving but little 


coltholathul aw abuthebelt frob a thet of 
dobiloeth put upol a table adjoilig by bed- 
thide. I withpeckfly tholithit the thypa- 
thy lot oldly of by ilbediate wellatives al 
fwels but altho of all balkide. Ildeed I 
leed it----oh ! how I leed it! 


We cannot err in attributing the admira- 
ble review of Campbell’s History of Virgi- 
nia, which we transfer to the pages of the 
present number of our magazine from the 
columns of the Richmond Enquirer, to the 
accurate and graceful pen of Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, Esq. The praise bestowed upon 
the work is the more valuable as coming 
from a gentleman who is perhaps better 
informed on all matters connected with 
our early condition and progress than any 
other man in the Commonwealth, and who, 
while he is the special advocate of certain 
views stoutly controverted by other able 
and learned writers, is universally regard- 
ed as the leading expositor of our Revolu- 
tionary renown. It is delightful to seea 
man who has himself been for several 
years a consistent and valued labourer in 
the fields of our Virginia history, coming 
forward to yield the tribute of his enlight- 
ened approval to the work of a brother 
labourer in the same important department 
of our literature. The review of Mr. 
Grigsby is much too excellent and valua- 
ble to be left to the newspaper for preser- 
vation, and it is for this reason, not less 
than with the desire to do the fullest jus- 
tice to Mr. Campbell’s volume, that we 
have reprinted it. In so doing, we have 
had the satisfaction of correcting some 
awkward misprints, which occurred natu- 
rally enough in the original publication in 
a daily journal. 


It is with sincere sorrow that we have 
learned the early death of Howard H. 
Caldwell of South Carolina. The beau- 
tiful has lost a gifted interpreter, and in 
his grave is buried the promise of great 
future distinction. The poems which this 
lamented young man has left behind him 
attest the loftiness of his aim and the pu- 
rity of his nature. He was true to his vo- 
cation, and had his life been prolonged, we 
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cannot doubt that he would have won the 
ear of all who are sensible to the voice of 
Poetry. As it is, his memory will Jong be 
fragrant in the South embalmed in verses 
which are odorous of Southern woods and 
streams. The murmur of the breeze as 
it stirs the pines of Carolina, will be a 
fitting requiem for the dead, as the roses 
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of returning Spring bloom over his resting- 
place— 


Call it not vain—they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies. 








Lire tw Spain: Past and Present. By Wat- 
TeR THornspury. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Franklin Square. 1860. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Walter Thornbury does his best, in 
the brief Preface to this volume, to make 
the impression on the reader of good sense, 
that he is the most intolerable of all con- 
ceited individuals. When a man tells us 
that his notes of travel “were taken 
on cigarette paper, and written with ink 
made of orange-juice and Spanish liquor- 
ice,” we are strongly tempted to write 
him down an ass in ink of Dovell’s or 
Maynard & Noyes’ best manufacture, and 
to consider that his notes ought to be dis- 
posed of as speedily as possible after the 
manner of cigarette paper—i. e. to be 
burned. But we should not judge hastily 
or upon insufficient data. “ Life in Spain,” 
in spite of Mr. Thornbury’s affectations 
which run all through it, is a highly en- 
tertaining volume, and presents us with 
many pleasant details of the land of Cal- 
deron and Lope de Vega, which have not 
been supplied by former tourists. It bears 
the same relation to more dignified works 
on the same subject that a photograph 
bears to a painting from nature. It is a 
sort of animated and humorous guide-book 
to the portions of the peninsula visited 
by the writer, and without dispelling the 
poetic haze which hangs over the Alliam- 
bra, it excites most keenly the sense of the 
ridiculous in the very Court of the Lions. 
We bid Mr. Thornbury welcome to the 
Spanish shelf of our library, and we cor- 
dially commend him to the favourable 
consideration of the public. 


Potires of Bem Works. 


Harpers’ Greek and Latin Texts. 1. A°scny- 
Lus Ex Novissima Recensione FrEepERIcI 
A. Patey. 2. Quintt Horatu Fraccr 
Opera Omnia Ex Recensione A. J. Mac- 
LEANK. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1860. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Here are our old friends of the college 
recitation room in a new and most beauti- 
ful garb, the text clear and accurate, the 
paper and binding of good quality, and 
the books of convenient size for the 
pocket. At some institutions of learning 
these editions are not, indeed, likely to be 
popular, for they contain no notes helping 
the indolent student (if we may use a con- 
tradiction in terms) by copious hints at 
construction and meaning. Whoever reads 
the Eumenides or the Agamemnon in this 
copy must do so upon his own resources— 
it is truly the “legitimate drama’’—and 
whoever’ enjoys the dithyrambics of Hor- 
ace as here printed must have acquired 
by hard work a familiarity with the idiom 
of the Latin tongue. But we hazard noth- 
ing in saying that the “Greek and Latin 
Texts” of the Harpers will be gladly 
adopted by those who aim to teach and 
those who honestly desire to learn the 
dead languages, and that they will super- 
sede the Leipsic Editions of our boyhood 
by reason of their superiority in typo- 
graphical excellence and the exceeding 
cheapness of the volumes. We shall 
look out for the succeeding volumes of this 
series as valuable additions tg our books 
of reference. 
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A Trip to Copa. By Mrs. Jutia Warp 


Howe. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1860. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


It is a somewhat hazardous experiment 
in author and pnblishers to put forth an- 
other book on Cuba so soon after the de- 
fightful little narrative of Mrs. Dana, but 
Mrs. Howe’s * Trip” will certainly prove 
a success. She is well known in the lit- 
erary world, and certain poitions of her re- 
cord of travel have already been widely 
published in the daily papers, stimulating 
a desire to see the whole of it. The de- 
scriptions are fresh and give proof of 
acuteness of observation and sincerity of 
purpose. What she says of the vexed 
question of slavery is moderate in tone, 
and will be received with little favour by 
the abolitionists. The book is neatly 
printed in the usual good style of Ticknor 
and Fields. 


Woman. (La Femme.) From the French 
of M. J. Micuetet. Translated from the 
last Paris Edition, by J. W. Patmer, M. 
D. New York: Rudd & Carleton, 130 
Grand Street. 1860. [From West & 
Johnston, 145 Main Street. 


We know not what to say of this vol- 
ume. If we condemn it as impure and 
utterly unfit for general perusal, we may 
inspire a curiosity in the minds of some to 
see it who ought not to pervert their im- 
aginations with such reading. To say 
that it is dull would be untrue. Its pred- 
ecessor, “L’Amour,” was bad enough, 
but “La Femme” seems to us altogether 
the worst book we have ever been called 
on seriously to consider. It is the most 
grossly carnal, the most daringly immod- 
est, the most rhapsodically mawkish, and 
the most shockingly materialistic treatise 
on the relations between the sexes that 
even the French language can show, and 
we are sorry to see the English !anguage 
prostituted in its reproduction. 


Renicio Porrw, A Tritocy. Edited by J. 
Micuarp, Professor of Modern Lan- 
gnages. Richmond, Macfarlane & Fer- 
gusson, Printers, 1860. 


This most unpretending pamphlet bears 
evidence on its every page of a deep po- 
etic sensibility, and of rare command over 
language. Scholarship, too, it exhibits of 
no superficial kind, and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the best models of poeti- 
cal composition, ancient and modern. The 
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sentiment which pervades the whole i§ 
eminently devotional, and the verse fre 
quently rises into psalmody, the swelling 
ascription of praise to the Creator, which 
is the highest form that poetry can assume. 
We have learned with pain, not from the Re- 
ligio Poetze, but through private sources, 
that the author isan invalid, and that these 
offerings of his muse have been brought 
out in their present form to beguile the 
weary hours of confinement to the sick 
room. This fact would go far to excuse 
any faults in the performance, if such 
should be discovered; but apart from a 
trivial imperfection, here and there, in the 
metre, we see no departure from the strict 
rules of art. Few writers in the glow of 
health have managed the sonnet so well. 
As an illustration, at once, of the richness 
of the author’s prose, and of the justice of 
his conception of poetry, we quote the con- 
cluding passage of his Explanatory Notes 
which has reference to the poem of the 
“Woman of Samaria,’ embodied in the 
collection— 

“The laws of this art, and the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded, do not date 
from Homer or ARISTOTLE; they are not 
inventions of skill, but discoveries of ex- 
perience; they were before they were 
known, or even applied and exemplified 
by the earliest chants of the oldest nations. 
For it may be said, that the true poet, alone 
of all men, is a being with a faculty of 
living at the same time in two worlds, the 
world of transitory things and the world of 
things eternal. Jn his finest raptures, he 
flashes upon the mind of his auditor a sud- 
den illumination, revealing the vision of 
his own spirit, and makes him to see fora 
time the things of that other world, and to 
live in the harmony of both that other 
life, of which the present is but the dim 
shadow. The method of art was derived 
from pre-existing models, not the models 
from any method of art. What then was 
the art of those models, if not the fixed 
and inevitable truth, in harmony with 
which the soul itself is moulded ? 


“ Qui si rimira nell’arte, ch’adorna 
Cotanto effeto, e discernesi il bene, 
Pei che’! mondo di su quel di gid torna. 


“Bat was it for the sake of art merely 
that the history of the Samaritan was cho- 
sen as the subject of a paraphrase? Not 
altogether so. There were other reasons 
which rendered it peculiarly appropriate 
to form the concluding division of the 
poem. For it could not certainly be better 


concluded than by leading the mind and 
the imagination up to those living waters, 
which to mortal taste bring an anticipa- 
tion of immortality. When the undying 
intelligence which we possess, true to its 
celestial nature and origin, is awakened 
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to the transient and perishable character 
of those things which at present satisfy 
the desires of each day, desires still unsat- 
isfied, as soon as their momentary gratifi- 
cation has passed away, then an unquench- 
able thirst soon seems to ari: e, which noth- 
ing can assuage. What before was sufli- 
cient to us, now proves unavailing. We 
seek, without perceiving it, that well- 
spring which is not truly in Samaria, nor 
in any earthly region; but in a country, 
which the soul alone can visit as being its 
native land and its rightful home. To 
have tasted of its waters is indeed to have 
tasted of life. The beauty of art is like 
that of nature, only the reflection of a 
beauty ineffable and unattainable; but 
which may yet be seen afar off, and from 
the contemplation of which there is no 
skill, no wisdom and no excellence asso- 
ciated with our happiness in this world, 
that is not infinitely enlarged and angment- 
ed. We begin then only to live, therefore, 
from the time that this, the true fountain 
of existence, is discovered. Then the soul 
being refreshed, the intellect is inspired 
with a new energy; the drooping and wea- 
ried powers, reanimated by the influence 
thus gained, are capable of better things 
than the idle toils of the past, and the end 
of being known, we begin really to be; 
having before only dreamed.” 


Epear Pog anp His Critics. By Saran 
Hevten Wuirman. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton, 130 Grand Street. [From West 
& Johnston, 145 Main Street. 


This little essay, which comes to us in 
the exquisite typography of one of the 
most tasteful of the publishing houses of 
New York, breathes a spirit of the tender- 
est sympathy and compassion. It is the 
plea of a woman in behalf of a poor crea- 
ture with whom the world dealt hardly, 
but who, walking, alas, sometimes stagger- 
ing through the world’s market-places 
without a sixpence in his pocket, though 
with glorious and regal fancies in his 
brain, was ever unsparing of his scorn and 
derision, and sowed a plentifu! crop of ha- 
treds and antagonisms which came to an 
abundant and bitter harvest. Criticism 
is disarmed by the broad and sunny chari- 
ty of Mrs. Whitman ;--“o’er the waves of 
a life long benighted and wild,” her loving 
glance comes “like a soft golden calm o’er 
the sea; and while she does not meet the 
special charges which were brought against 
Poe, she so invests his life and character 
with a light of her own, that we see him 
through a glamour it were seemingly cruel 
to dispel. While we cannot wholly adopt 
her estimate of the man, we can bear tes- 
timony to the earnestness and eloquence 
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of her apology, and it will serve the cause 
of truth at least, so far, in showing that 
Edgar Allan Poe was not the worst man 
of his ceutury. 


Tse Hasits or Goon Socmry. 4 Hand- 
book for Ladies and Gentlemen. [From 
the last London Edition.] New York: 
Rudd & Carleton, 130 Grand Street. 
[From West & Johnston, 145 Main Street. 


Books of etiquette, for the most part, of- 
fend by a disagreeable impertinence, 
which assumes that the class for which 
they are designed are wholly destitute of 
the principles of good-breeding, and need 
to be instructed in all social laws and hab- 
itudes from a christening to a funeral, at 
the dinner-table and at religious worship. 
The work before us is not entirely free 
from this objection; for, while it is put 
forth as a “Handbook for Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,” it dwells upon many points of be- 
haviour which all ladies and gentlemen 
must know and acknowledge. Neverthe- 
less, there are many persons styled ladies 
and gentlemen, who may profitably take 
heed of its wholesome suggestions. De- 
signed for the “good society’ of England, 
it conveys much valuable teaching that is 
applicable to the United States, though we 
must protest against the absurd statement 
that in this country it is the habit to spit 
indiscriminately in drawing-rooms. The 
worst feature of books of this kind is that, 
like the Earl of Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son, they make the impression that manner 
is everything in life, and by leaving quite 
out of view that education of the heart 
which underlies all gentle culture, they 
make hypocrites instead of true gentle- 
men. The present “ Handbook” contains 
some just reflections on Moral Character, 
and is enlivened by a great deal of pleas- 
ant anecdote and piquant literary allusion. 


Notes on Nursinc. What it is and What 
it is not. By Friorence NiGurincace. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
From James Woodhouse & Co., 139 

ain Street. 


It will be readily admitted that of all 
persons Florence Nightingale is the best 
qualified to speak on the subject of the treat- 
ment of invalids, and a large debtof grati- 
tude is her due for this timely treatise 
which, from its very nature, was not the 
most agreeable writing to its author With 
much intellectual culture and habits of 
close observation, endowed with the ten- 
derest womanly sympathy, and placed 
amid scenes and incidents of surpassing 
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dignity an'l interest, the Angel of Scutari, 
had she desired mere literary fame, might 
have written a book on the War in the 
Crimea, full of pathetic description and 
thrilling adventure, as marvellous as a ro- 
mance, and purpled over with the light 
that gleams along the Borphorus. But she 
has chosen to prepare only a presaic, prac- 
tical work on the regime of the sick-room, 
supplying plain, unpleasant, matter-of-fact 
hints for the guidance of nurses, which, 
if acted upon, will alleviate much human 
suffering, and gladden many a darkened 
and stifled chamber. Miss Nightingale 
shows that “nursing” demands of those 
who undertake it something more than sen 
timental benevolence---sacrifices of per- 
sonal taste, comfort and inclination, trom 
which, the woman of impulse, who volun- 
teers in a spasm of momentary philan- 
thropy, and not from convictions of duty, 
may well shrink. Her little book is calcu- 
lated to bring about a happy reform in the 
inportant matter of the treatinent of the 
sick. 


Dr. OtpHaAM At Greystones and his Talk 
there. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1860. [From West & Johns- 
ton, 145 Main Street. 


The talk of Dr. Oldham is on the whole 
pleasant talk, and his manner of recording 
it. if not original, is happy. The book 
was doubtless suggested by the “ Doctor” of 
Southey—that most charming collection of 
quips and quiddities. Like the Doctor, it 
has a monogram on the title-page, and is 
diversified with short chapters, scraps of 
Greek, geometrical drawings and queer 
classifications afier the fashion of Sterne. 
Dr. Oldham says a great many sensible 
things, but there is manifest in his con- 
versations a freedom of dealing with grave 
subjects and a dislike of the clergy that 
will detract from his influence over many 
readers. 


Witp Sports 1x THE Soutn. Or the Camp- 
Fires of the Everglades. By Cuarurs E. 
WuireneaD. New York: Derby & Jack- 
son, 119 Nassau Street. [From West & 
Johnston, 145 Main Street. 


Mr. Whitehead is a devotee of the sports 
of the field, as was shown some years ago 
by his volunteering to translate from the 
French the African adventures of “ Gerard, 
the Lion Hunter.” In the volume before 
us he narrates, in a spirited and pleasing 


style, certain sporting incidents of his own 
life. The book is full of humour and 
gives evidence of a keen perception of 
character. Its popularity will be enhanc- 
ed by the illustrations, though without 
them, it would have attained a very de- 
cided success. We hope to hear from the 
author again. 


Sevr-Hete; With Illustrations of Charac- 
ter and Conduct. By Samurnt SMILEs, au- 
thor of “ The Life of George Stephen- 
son.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


Same Work. Press of Harper and Broth- 
ers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Aide-toi et le ciel t’aidera, “aid thyself 
and Heaven will aid thee,” is the cheery 
motto which has sustained all the great 
workers and thinkers who have benefitted 
mankind in elevating themselves, and Mr. 
Smiles, whose acquaintance we had the 
pleasure of making in his recent “ Life of 
George Stephenson,” has illustrated the 
proverb in these pages with a great deal 
of agreeable anecdote and instructive re- 
flection. We should like to draw largely 
on his labours, by way of enforcing the 
wise lessons he teaches of self-reliance, 
of moral courage, of cheerful, persevering 
industry, of the conquest of difficulties, 
but we can make only a few extracts and 
these must be brief ones. Here is en- 
couragement to those who failed to win 
those too often perilous prizes at school 
and college— 


“The author of this book, when a boy, 
stood in the same class with one of the 
greatest dunces. One teacher after another 
had tried his skill upon him, and failed. 
Corporeal puuishment, the fool’s-cap, coax- 
ing, and earnest entreaty, proved alike 
fruitless. Sometimes the experiment was 
tried of putting him at the top of his class, 
and it was curious to note the rapidity 
with which he gravitated to the inevita- 
ble bottom, like a lump of Jead passing 
through quicksilver. The youth was given 
up by many teachers as an incorrigible 
dunce—one of them pronouncing him to be 
a ‘stupendous booby.’ Yet, slow though 
he was, this dunce had a dull energy, and 
a beefy tenacity of purpose, which grew 
with his muscles and his manhood; and 
strange to say, when he at length came to 
take a part in the practical business of 
life, he was found heading most of his 
school companions, and eventually left 
the greater part of them far behind.” 


It has often been said of knowledge 
that, like virtue, it is “its own exceeding 
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great reward.” It would seem indeed to 
have been so in the case cited in the fol- 
lowing paragrapli— 


“ Not long ago, Sir Roderick Murchison 
discovered at Thurso, in the far north of 
Scotland, a profound geologist in the per- 
son of a baker there, named Robert Dick. 
When Sir Roderick called upon bim at the 
bakebouse in which he baked and earned 
his bread, Robert Dick delineated to him, 
by means of flour upon a board, the geo- 
graphical phenomena of his native county, 
pointing out the imperfections in the ex- 
isting maps, which he had ascertained by 
travelling over the country in his leisure 
hours. On further inquiry, Sir Roderick 
ascertained that the humble individual be- 
fore him was not only a capital baker and 
geologist, but a first-rate botanist. ‘I 
found, said the Director-General of the 
Geographical Society, ‘to my great hu- 
miliation, that this baker knew more of 
botanical science, ay, ten times more, than 
I did; and that there were only some 
twenty or thirty specimens of flowers 
which he bad not collected. Some h2 
had obtained as presents, some he had 
purchased, but the greater portion he had 
accumulated by his industry, in his native 
county of Caithness; and the specimens 
were all arranged in the most beauti- 
ful order, with their scientific names af- 
fixed.” 


Not often, indeed, do we see men thus 
consistently cultivating the mind for the 
mere sake of the high and pure gratifica- 
tion thus afforded them. The instance is 
as beautiful as it is striking, and the fol- 
lowing example of the value of prompt- 
ness and energy in critical times is secarce- 
ly less remarkable— 


“In 1793, the stagnation produced by 
the war led to an unusual number of 
bankruptcies, and many of the first houses 
of Manchester and Glasgow were totter- 
ing, not so much from want of property, 
but because the usual sources of trade and 
credit were for the time closed up. A pe- 
riod of intense distress among the labour- 
ing classes seemed imminent, when Sir 
John Sinclair urged in Parliament that 
exchequer notes to the amount of five 
millions should be issued immediately, 
as a loan to such merchants as could give 
security. The suggestion was adopted, 
and his offer to carry out his plan, in con- 
junction with certain members named by 
him, was also accepted. The vote was 
passed late at night, and early next morn- 
ing Sir John, anticipating the delays of 
oflicialism and red tape, proceeded to 
bankers in the city and borrowed of them 


on his own personal security, the sum of 


seventy thousand pounds, which he dis- 
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patched the same evening to those mer- 
chants who were in the most urgent need 
of assistance. Pitt meeting Sir John in 
the House, expressed his great regret that 
the pressing wants of Manchester and 
Glasgow could not be supplied so soon as 
was desirable, adding, ‘The money can- 
not be raised for some days.’ ‘It is al- 
ready gone! it left London by to-night’s 
mail! was Sir John’s triumphant reply ; 
and in afterward relating the anecdote, 
he added, with a smile of pleasure, ‘ Pitt 
was as much startled as if [ had stabbed 
him.’ ” 


We have borrowed enough from this 
volume to give our readers an assurance 
of its real merits. These are so great that 
the unusual circumstance of its having 
been brought out by two American pub- 
lishing houses of the highest rank, is not 
to be regretted. Both will be abundantly 
rewarded in the sale of their respective 
editions, and the invaluable teachings of 
Mr. Smiles will have thereby a more ex- 
tended circulation. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND Private Memoirs or 
Wasuineton, By his adopted Son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, with a Memoir 
of the Author, By his Daughter ; and Il- 
lustrative and Explanatory Notes, By B. 
J. Lossinec. with Illustrations. New 
York: Published by Derby & Jackson. 
1860, [From West & Johnston, 145 
Main Street. 


There are few readers of American 
newspapers who do not remember the de- 
lightful memoranda of Washington, pub- 
lished from time to time, through a long 
series of years, in the columns of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, by George Washington 
Parke Custisof Arlington. The whole se- 
ries is here eollected in a volume, and en- 
riched not only by a memoir of the author, 
but by copious and valuable notes from 
the hand of B. J. Lossing, well known for 
his admirable Field Book of the Revolu- 
tion. We have not read a more charming 
volume for many a day. Washington ap- 
pears in these pages not in his mili- 
tary or official costume, but in his ordinary 
dress, as he appeared at Mount Vernon 
and in the dining-room and parlour of the 
Executive Mansion. Now and then we 
see him mounted on Blueskin, and dashing 
across the country after the hounds, on 
such occasions in huatsman’s attire; and 
again, in reception toilet, but always 
as the private gentleman rather than as 
General or President. The details of his 
mansion, his servants, equipages, hounds, 
horses, and the minutie of his daily life--- 
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all which have a great interest for every- 
body---are here carefully set down, and 
these “ Recollections ” will not only enjoy 
a present popularity, but have a perma- 
nent value in the library. 


Tue Lire anp Times or Gen. Sam. Date, 
The Mississippi Partisan. By J..F. H. 
Criarporxe. Illustrated by John M’Le- 
nan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Franklin Square, 1860. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


General Dale was eminently a representa- 
tive man, and, as the author of this me- 
moir has well said, his was a character 
that belongs wholly to America. Relying 
always on his own resources, and without 
the advantages of early education, he rose 
by native energy and strength of will toa 
commanding position, and his memory 
will long be held in honour in the South. 
His adventures in frontier and legislative 
life are equally worthy of being recorded, 
and it was fortunate, indeed, that a gentle- 
man so well qualified to write them out, 
as Mr. Claiborne, should have beeti made 
the special confidant of the old pioneer. 


Carecuism or Unirep States History. By 
B. R. Carrow. Charleston, 8. C., Me- 
Carter & Dawson, 116 Meeting Street. 
[From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


An admirable little compendium for the 
use of schools, whicli commends itself to 
the favour of all Southern teachers, as the 
work of a Southern writer, published by 
an enterprising and long established South- 
ern book concern. We have received two 
copies of it, one from Mr. Randolph, as ac- 
knowledged above, and the other from 


Mr. A. Morris. 


We are indebted to Mr. George L. Bid- 
good of this city for several of the latest 
publications of Carlton & Porter of New 
York. Among these, we may mention 
first a noble edition of The Holy Bible, in 
fine morocco binding, and rendered service- 
able for the desk and pulpit and for read- 
ing aloud in the family by the syllabic di- 
vision and accentuation of the proper 
names, so that no one need fall into mis- 
takes in pronunciation who uses it. Maps 
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and tables contribute still further to make 
this copy of the Sacred Volume accepta- 
ble to the public. The Life of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, by J. W. Etheridge ,M. A., is a book 
full of interest to the religious world, to 
which he was endeared by his masterly 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Dr. 
Clarke was one of those men whose broad 
views and catholic spirit lifted him out of 
the narrow parochial limits of a sect, and 
established his brotherhood with the whole 
Christian community. All believers unite 
in rendering him honour. Sketches of New 
England Divines, by D. Sherman, would be 
a work of value, if it contained nothing 
more than the ontlines of Roger Williams 
and Jonathan Edwards, which we find in 
it. The Autobiography of Dan Young, ed- 
ited by W. P. Strickland, is a profitable 
narrative of the trials and successes of a 
clergyman of the olden time, and a com- 
panion-volume to it is to be met with in 
the Christian Lawyer, a portraiture of the 
Life and Character of William George Ba- 
ker, an eminent member of the Baltimore 
Bar, who illustrated in his short but useful 
career the profession he. had chosen, and 
died universally lamented. Four more ex- 
cellent works of biography than these 
have not been published of late years in 
the country. 


From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street, 
we have received several acceptable pub- 
lications of Crosby, Nichols & Co., of Bos- 
ton, foremost among which we may men- 
tion the American Almanac for 1860. 1t is 
wholly unnecessary for us to commend 
this annual, for it has long since secured 
for itself a certain and wide circulation as 
the only Calendar of permanent value 
published in the United States. The large 
amount of information it contains, which 
can be procured in no other form, makes 
it indispensable to the scholar, the editor, 
the politician and the statist. Christian 
Believing and Living, is the title of a series 
of sermons by Dr, F. D. Huntingdon, issued 
by Crosby, Nichols & Co., in a stout vol- 
ume of 528 pages. These sermons have 
excited so much attention in New England 
by their Trinitarian views, that they have 
brought about the resignation of Dr. Hunt. 
ingdon as Professor in Harvard University 
A Life of Lafayette, by E. Cecil, will be 
greatly relished by our young friends for 
whom it is designed. The style is simple 
but elegant, and it traces with spirit and 
fidelity the remarkable career of the friend 
of Washington and the hero of Three 
Revolutions. 











